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THE BETTER DAYS. 

Tuene is a current and familiar prophecy which pre- 
dicts the advent of a time when the conditions of 
human life shall be immeasurably more equal and satis- 
factory than the generality of mankind has hitherto 
experienced, and when, instead of the present almost 
universal discontent, there shall be universal and unin- 
termitting happiness, In all market-places, theatres, 
concert-rooms, and in not a few of the innumerable 
temples of St Gin, has been heard the rapturous and 
cheering cry, ‘ Wait a little longer; there’s a good time 
coming.’ A pleasant, most consolatory melody, striking 
in at intervals of weariness on the dull ear of pain, pri- 
vation, or anxiety—who would not willingly believe it? 
All the weary, all the restless, have taken up and pro- 
longed the strain; nay, the general human heart, in 
its desire to console itself under the pressure of languor 
or calamity with any figment of a hope which bears 
the promise of an improved and more congenial state of 
things, has eagerly accepted the glad announcement, 
and, in thrills of longing, responded to it with all the 
ardour and the earnestness of faith. 

The writer of this page would not willingly deprive 
any man, woman, or child in the English dominions of 
any particle of pleasure or consolation which may have 
been derived, or is still derivable, from so pleasing an 
expectation ; nevertheless, he presumes to question the 
wisdom or propriety of believing in the likelihood of its 
speedy or near fulfilment. Never yet, in the world’s his- 
tory, has society undergone any substantial reformation, 
ctherwise than through long and gradual stages of indi- 
vidual improvement on the part of the people of whom 
it was composed. Every social development is as a 
tree planted in the soil of circumstance, which, ere it 
can yield fruit or foliage, must take strength into its 
stem, and shoot out branches of enlargement in gradual 
perfection, according to the law and limitations of its 
capacity for growth. No social blessedness, no sub- 
stantial benefit of any kind, has ever yet been realised, 
or can be reasonably expected, without an earnest and 
diligent preparation commensurate with the greatness 
of the advantages desired. Noble and worthy institu- 
tions are invariably the result of an excellent and per- 
fect culture, and of that only; and unless men can be 
inspired with sublime and beautiful ideas and senti- 
ments, no sublime or beautiful aspect of life can be rea- 
lised among them. 

Not the less, however, do we believe in the progres- 
siveness of man. The aspirations of the soul aré in 
themselves the pledges of their ultimate attainment. 
The deep longings, the profound aspirings of man ; those 

« Impulses of deeper mood 
That come to us in solitude,” 


are undoubtedly suggestions of a diviner spirit, intima- 


tions of a voice within us, speaking solemnly from the 
depths of Original Being. Man is naturally progressive 
to the full extent of his capabilities, to the measurable 
but stupendous magnitude of the great idea which is 
latent in his soul, and out of which all his personal and 
social manifestations spring and expand. Whatsoever 
man is capable of becoming, that assuredly will he, in 
the progress and revolutions of time, become. Nay, we 
dare affirm, that not any day, not any hour, since the 
first morning broke out of the primeval darkness, and 
suffused the earth with light, has ever passed, or shall 
hereafter pass, without leaving a blessing and a bounty in 
its course—without in some degree contributing, through 
the power of man’s thought and earnest action, to advance 
his just enlightenment, and to raise his true humanity 
to loftier heights of grandeur. Yet it were well to un- 
derstand that time itselfcan accomplish nothing. In 
strict truth, there is a fatal error at the bottom of our 
customary notions respecting the beneficent revolutions 
which it is expected to effect. Time is no active agency, 
that it should perform anything whatever for man’s in- 
struction or advancement; itis but the theatre on whose 
solemn stage, amid whose shifting scenery, men seve- 
rally act out their various parts of wisdom or of folly. 
It is altogether a passive clement in men’s affairs, con- 
tributing nothing to the furtherance of their work—the 
huge common field or continent in which they have 
been appointed and ordained to labour, towards perfect- 
ing the mystery of their lives. ‘ On this shoal and bank 
of time,’ under the splendours and terrors of eternity— 
the illimitable unknown stretching everywhere beyond 
us—we have to work righteously with steadfastness and 
hope, and find therein our welfare. To sit dreamily 
looking into the distance, indulging in rapturous reve- 
ries of a glowing time when universal happiness shall 
* Lie like a shaft of light across the land, 

And like a lane of beams athwart the sea, 

Through all the circle of some golden year,’ 
is literally to live on, 
* As if the seedsman, rapt 

Upon the teeming harvest, should not dip 

His hand into the bag.’ : 

Though this modern yearning after better days may 
be in some sort justified by the ever-operative doctrine 
of man’s progression, we cannot avoid regarding the 
belief in its approximate realisation as altogether fan- 
ciful, and in many respects calculated to delude the 
popular mind. Men are led by it to expect improve- 
ments in their condition independently of their own 
exertions, and even independently of any human exer- 
tion whatsoever. As the wind bloweth where it listeth, 
and you cannot tell whence or how it cometh, so the 
better time is expected to befall us as a thing of acci- 
dent, as an utterly spontaneous and fortuitous event. 
Like Jonah’s gourd, it is to spring up without our 
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planting, and become an arbour in a night, and be a 
stately shadow over our heads, to deliver us from our 
grief, The ‘ weight, the burthen, and the mystery of all 
this unintelligible world,’ shall be miraculously dissolved 
in perpetual and transcendant gladness; and abroad 
over.the universal earth there shall be no longer any 
* room for sense of wrong.’ And all this, as is appa- 
rently supposed, is to be the gift of some beneficent and 
unprecedented chance—some Nemesis of renovation, 
which shall mercifully violate the authentic offices of the 
Fates, and strew, as for a pastime, unlimited satisfactions 
and flowers of supernal ornament about the paths and 
around the homes of men. This, or something like it, is 
the dream of the Better Days—of that good and glorious 
time which is predicted to be coming. A dream most 
truly, and one which will never in this world be realised. 
There are no grounds in human nature, nor in the dis- 
coverable secrets of the universe, for believing in the 
possibility of any such fanciful millennium. A day may 
doubtless come when many of the unhandsome dispa- 
rities of life shall be abated; when truth, genius, and 
intelligence, shall sway more effectually than now the 
sentiments and affections of mankind; when the do- 
minion of love shall supersede to some extent the reign 
of selfishness; when society shall be penetrated by nobler 
principles, and organised more largely upon the wide 
and everlasting interests of right and beauty. All this 
may be conceded, inasmuch as it is manifestly included 
in the idea of human progress and advancement. But 
how, and under what conditions, shall it be brought to 
pass? Not otherwise, assuredly, than through the valiant 
and charitable endeavourings of brave men; by the acts 
and repeated strivings of that irrepressible power which 
is the gift and accomplishment of noble spirits ; by that 
divine and inextinguishable light which is lodged in 
earnest souls for the illumination and comfort of the 
world; by that consuming fire of manly purpose which 
shall destroy the corruptions of man’s selfishness, and 
shed a generous warmth of pure intents and dispositions 
within the common and daily households of mankind. 
As men become wiser and better through a more per- 
fect cultivation, the evils and miseries of their social 
existence shall be proportionably diminished, and not 
otherwise while the world stands. There is, in strict 
reality, no other way or means of diminishing them; no 
short-cut or patent expedient for rapid transit through 
the centre impossibilities: now, as ever, the only 
road to human welfare is by the old steadfast highway 
of welldoing, along which all must travel earnestly, 
adjusting themselves to whatsoever weather may from 
day to day befall. 

No good time ever came by accident. Wheresoever 
the life or state of man has been prosperous ahd beau- 
tiful, there man had previously wrought and struggled, 
consciously or unconsciously, towards the consumma- 
tion realised. All history, all human experience, attests 
that fact. It is the very law of man’s present, as of his 
ultimate salvation, that he shall work it out with a 
sacred ‘fear and trembling’—with zealous, undaunted 
effort—with daring and exalted enterprise. That fable 
of the twelve stupendous labours of the giant Hercules 
is the type of all human doing and success. Before 
thou canst attain to the immunities of the godlike, thou 
must exhibit trophies and credentials of godlike and 
grand performances. Any good time that is likely to 
be vouchsafed to us will be the result and visible com- 
pendium of whatsoever worth, helpfulness, and manly 
aspiration there is found among us. The only good 
time we are justified in hoping for, is that which 
we are capable of making for ourselves. It is be- 
yond the power of any legislation, beyond the com- 
pass of the most admirable philanthropy, to raise or 
regenerate society without the requisite materials ; 
without honesty, energy, and intelligence; without 
something of all that is comprehended in the name of 
virtue—the germ and vital potency of manliness and 
manhood in the nation. As far as this exists actively 
in individuals, and displays itself in personal deeds of 


goodness, in fair and uncompromising justice, in feats 
of worthiness and magnanimity, so far shall the rela- 
tions of men become more perfected and beautiful, more 
in harmony with the tendencies of the universal frame 
of things; and thus, and thus only, shall their condition 
be ameliorated, and that glorious time whereof we dream 
begin in some sort to dawn upon the world. 

As all generals are aggregations of particulars, and 
every social economy is but the outcome of the multi- 
form tempers and characteristics of which society is 
comprised, so, doubtless, in the working of every refor- 
mation each person may contribute, and indeed is mo- 
rally commanded to contribute, something towards the 
improvement of his times. And this he will do best 
and mainly by an upright performance of his own du- 
ties. Let him not go gadding about to reform the nation, 
to reform this or the other institution, till he has set his 
own house in order, and cannot in his inner conscience 
feel reproached by any neglect of his personal responsi- 
bilities. ‘The duties of father, husband, son, of trades- 
man, farmer, landlord, teacher, servant, of whatsoever 
place or position one may fill in the community—the 
duties most especially which are incumbent on us as 
individual moral beings—are of prior obligation to any 
that are of public or exterior concern. Public duties, 
whenever they are clear and intelligible to the under- 
standing or the moral sense, are doubtless as imperative 
in their demands on us as private ones; but in every 
case a man has duties more exclusively his own, and 
which, if he cannot first fulfil, he will be in no condition 
to render popular or patriotic services. By performing 
your own duties, you will do something to create at least 
a comparatively good time within the range of your 
own activity. Nay, if all men knew their duties, and 
would faithfully and honourably fulfil them, we should 
never have any bud times; these latter being in reality 
the consequence of long neglect and disregard of duty. 
Somebody must have been remiss—many persons must 
have been so—before the disorders of the times could be- 
come so great as to produce any general inconvenience 
or distress: for, as was long ago declared, it is a literal 
fact that public calamity is the aftergrowth of public 
immorality. The country that finds itself perplexed, 
may very safely be considered as having been somehow 


untrue to the eternal laws whereon its welfare was con- 


stitutionally dependent. Every kind of conduct which | 


is not in conformity with the principles divinely and 
providentially established for man’s guidance, will ulti- 
mately result in perplexities and disaster, howsoever 
prosperous and triumphant it may appear for a season 
to the perverted perceptions of unprincipled and unen- 
lightened men. Long ages of oppression and misrule, 
of mere plausible expediencies and imbecility, terminate 
at length in destructive revolutions; in the overturn 
and demolition of the unrighteous power which sought 
to sustain its aggrandisement by any violence or unjust 
pretension. Publicly and privately, vice is always its 
own inevitable tormentor. Sooner or later justice will 
be done. It may, indeed, be frequently delayed; yet all 
falsehood and unfaithfulness to the rules of upright living 
do, by natural sequence and necessity, induce and pre- 
cipitate correspondent miseries. It is in this way that 
the sins of the fathers are visited upon the children 
after many generations. The laws of things proceed in 
their appointed courses, notwithstanding men’s igno- 
rance or neglect of them ; and after long and continuous 
disregard, all outraged principles come home to us, like 
curses, for their revenge. 

What, then, is it which we in this age, here in this 
England, most especially need to render our general 
existence more tolerable and harmonious? We require, 
Jirst, a greater spiritual and mental light; a wider and 
more perfect knowledge; a stronger and more enlarged 
capacity for discerning the right, the true, the beautiful, 
As the royal Hebrew philosopher set forth—‘ When 
thou shalt understand righteousness, and judgment, and 
equity; when wisdom entereth into thine heart, and 

discretion shall 


-knowledge is pleasant to thy soul; then 
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preserve thee, and understanding shall keep thee, to 
deliver thee from the way of evil.’ We require such an 
education of the intellect and sentiments as shall qualify 
us to see and apprehend the laws of life, and to feel the 
infinite and immutable significance attached to their 
fulfilment. And secondly, we need a more willing and 
ready disposition to do the thing which we perceive and 
know to be just, reasonable, or becoming; a manful 
determination to stand by principle and conviction, and 
to suppress the clamourings of our temporary interests, 
whensoever they are opposed to any intelligible com- 
mand of conscience. A life of practical truthfulness is 
the sole remedy for moral and social evils. When we 
have banished from us all crooked policies, unjust ex- 
actions, unkind dissensions, bigotry, intolerance, foolish 
conventionalities, cant, selfishness, and folly, and live 
the healthy, honest, upright life of nature, we shall find 
that our times will be as good as any times that have 
ever been, or are ever likely to be, witnessed in the world. 
We depend too much in this age on the power of asso- 
ciation, on combined and incongruous agitations and 
alliances, for the purpose of effecting mere mechanical 
changes and arrangements; and not sufficiently on the 
increase and extension of moral worth, on the power of 
enlightenment and progressive purity in the people. 
Society will never in this way be regenerated: it can- 
not be remodelled from without, but must earnestly begin 
to reform itself from within—from the inmost life and 
soul of thought and feeling; and then it will grow out- 
wardly into manifold and beneficent shapes of order, 
which the universal sense of men will recognise as true, 
noble, and enduring. J.L. 


THE MICE AND THE RATS, THE WEASELS 
AND THE STOATS. 


BY RUSTICUS. 


Some years ago I sent a few notes to ‘Loudon’s Ma- 
gazine’ about the weasel, and since then I have pon- 
dered a good deal on the subject, and have found it grow 
under my hands until all manner of mice and rats be- 
came mixed up with the history of weasels and stoats, 
and gave me another chapter for my labour of love in 
behalf of the brute creation ; which labour of love is to 
exhibit nature in a truthful light; to show her own 
colours ; to prove that the balance of power among her 
tribes is generally rightly adjusted, unless man pre- 
sumes to put his ponderous foot in one of the scales, 
and then ‘ all gangs a-gley ;’ and the foolish fellow often 
suffers for stupid adherence to the untenable notions of 
his forefathers. Let us see how this acts with the 
mice and the rats, the weasels and the stoats. 

We have at least four kinds of mice here besides the 
shrews. First, there is the house-mouse, a friendly, 
sociable, timorous, mischievous, entertaining, greedy 
little chap, with a sober gray-brown coat and a naked 
tail. He quarters himself on us in the same way as the 
sparrows: he eats our meat, drinks our drink, and 
dwells in our dwellings: he is clean in person, but dirty 
in his habits, eating all he can, and defiling what he 
leaves. Sometimes he is found in the fields, often in 
ricks, always in barns. The second is the long-tailed 
field-mouse. He is a very pretty fellow, with a reddish- 
gray back, a white belly, a long tail, and such large and 
bright black eyes as are to be seen in no other head of 
all the family of mice: he lives mostly in the fields, 
burrowing in the ground, feeding on corn, peas, beans, 
acorns, hips, and haws, and hoarding up vast stores for 
the winter: he rarely comes into houses; and yet when 
he does, he settles himself down as comfortably as the 
house-mouse, bringing up his numerous family under 
the very nose of his unwitting guardian. I recollect, 
when at school, a colony of field-mice had established 
themselves in-doors, and their depredations on the but- 
tery were laid to the account of the house-mice, until a 
fine patriarch of his tribe was persuaded to await a 
natural-history scrutiny by means of a wire ring pre- 


by one of the boys. After this event we received 
-money for the slain, which, I think, amounted to 
more than two hundred in a very few weeks; however, 
they continued taking the usual bait of toasted cheese 
until the whole colony was destroyed. And here the 
love of truth compels me to report a fact which I would 
gladly not have discovered ; and that is, that these mice 
have a horrid and cannibalish taste for the flesh of their 
fellow-creatures ; many of the captives in question being 
nibbled, and sometimes partly devoured, by their sur- 
viving relatives, who also, as residuary legatees to their 
departed friends, possessed themselves of the toasted 
cheese, the first nibble at which had proved so fatal. 
These propensities are unbecoming in an animal of such 
attractive appearance, and one which shows in captivity 
much gentleness and sociability. The third is the har- 
vest-mouse, the pet and darling of the mouse kind, the 
prettiest and the least of all, with a reddish back and a 
white belly, and a hairier tail, which he turns round 
the stalk of the wheat, to steady his descent from the 
round, cozy, cricket-ball of a nest that he builds up a- 
top close by the ripe ears of corn. The fourth (the 
short-tailed field-mouse) is altogether of a different 
build from the other three—bigger, rougher, uglier, with 
short ears scarcely projecting beyond the fur, and a 
short hairy tail. Now three of these mice—the house- 
mouse, the long-tailed field-mouse, and the harvest- 
mouse—often winter in wheat-ricks, mining through 
them in all directions, and, assisted by the rats, often 
making them a complete honeycomb with their galleries, 
which extend from the fagots on the ground to the 
very crown at the summit. I have, however, observed 
that rats and mice don’t fraternise amicably in the same 
rick: where there are many mice there are few rats, 
and where there are many rats there are few mice. I 
suppose the rats, being the strongest, insist on their pre- 
rogative, and expel the weaker. The*long and short- 
tailed field-mice devour peas and beans as soon as sown 
in the fields or gardens, staying underground by day, 
but coming abroad to open new mines by night. Both 
of these make great subterranean hoards of provision 
for the winter. The harvest-mouse‘climbs the stems of 
wheat, picking out the grains, and taking them in its 
fore-paws to eat at leisure, supports itself by its hind- 
legs and prehensile tail. The short-tailed field-mouse 
cuts off the wheat-stalks close to the ground, and taking 
the end in its mouth, pulls away until it has brought the 
ear to the ground, that it may consume it at leisure. 

It must be evident to every one gifted with a modi- 
cum of common sense, that, the vast supplies of grain 
and pulse which man’s labour produces being so acces- 
sible in all stages to all kinds of mice when first com- 
mitted to the earth, when ripening at harvest-time, 
when stacked in ricks or housed in barns—it must, I 
say, be obvious that such abundant supplies of favourite 
and wholesome food offers the greatest inducement to 
mousekind to associate themselves with mankind, to 
attend on their footsteps, and to increase and multiply 
under their provident but unintentional care. Man’s 
provision is more bountiful than nature’s provision: he 
plants corn where nature planted the scutch and the 
sedge ; and whatever he commits to the earth, becomes 
a supply to mice as well as men. The countless in- 
crease of such prolific beasties as mice is a necessary con- 
sequence of the abundance of food thus artificially pro- 
vided. How are we to remedy this? Are we to provide 
for mice as well as men? Not so: nature rules it other- 
wise. The natural enemies of mice are the owls and 
the weasels; and nature ordains that these shall increase 
in a ratio proportioned to their prey. The barn-owl 
homes in our homesteads, as though seeking protection 
from the man whom he so assiduously serves. Just at 
the twilight hour, when the mice are on the move, he 
sallies forth and beats the fields on silent wing, sailing 
along the furrows as long as a ray of light remains, and 
when the moon is up, prolonging his useful labour even 
to the morning. The number of mice thus destroyed 
is almost beyond belief: they are bolted whole—six, 
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eight, ten, of a night. During sunlight the owls sit 
snoring away in a hollow tree, or on the rafters of an 
outhouse or barn, digesting their murine prey, and from 
time to time casting up in pellets the fur and bones. 

But the mice have a far subtler enemy in the weasel 
than the owl, because he can pursue them under ground: 
he can insinuate himself into all their holes, wind his 
slender body through all their galleries. While the owl 
pursues the mice above ground, the weasel pursues them 
below. His usual habitation is the gallery of a field- 
mouse, on whom he has served a writ of ejectment; and 
he generally selects one in a bank in which the roots of 
bushes are tolerably plentiful and strong, as he well 
knows that these will effectually prevent his being dug 
out by evil-disposed persons; he also invariably takes 
the precaution to select a burrow with two openings, so 
that if one is besieged, he makes his exit by the other. 
I very well recollect seeing a weasel go into a little 
round hole in a bank scarcely bigger than the hole of a 
wasp’s nest. I immediately set my foot on the hole, and 
despatched a lad who was with me for a spade, deter- 
mined to take the weasel alive. In due time the spade 
came; we dug away—cut through roots, pulled down 
the bank, and did no end of mischief, and after two 
hours’ labour, found that the hole went right through 
the bank, and came out at the other side. 

Running on the level ground, the weasel is a very awk- 
ward-looking animal; the length and slenderness of his 
body and the shortness of his legs are very much against 
speed ; but in climbing up trees, or in threading the gal- 
leries of mice, this disproportion is of the greatest use to 
him. I have watched him coursing along the boughs of 
a tree with the security of a squirrel. In wheat-ricks 
he is perfectly at home. I have seen him enter a rick 
at the bottom, and in less than a minute peep out from 
under the thatch, following of course the via already 
excavated by the mice. Gifted with strength, activity, 
and courage, the defenceless mice fall an easy prey to 
him; and as he eats only the brain—revelling like Api- 
cius on that delicate morsel—the number destroyed 
would be immense but that man comes to their aid, and 
turns his attention to compassing the destruction of 
their foe: he wages war with the weasel and also with 
the owl. 

But weasels have courage to attack, and strength to 
master, a much larger animal than a mouse. While 
seated with a friend on a stile at Northbrook, a large 
rat came bustling down the hedge before us, bringing 
with him a lot of loose earth ; my friend was just on the 
point of jumping down for a stone to whirl at him, 
when a little weasel followed the rat down the bank, 
holding his head well up, like a fox-hound running 
breast high. The rat had crossed the path, and got into 
a little low bank on the other side, over which he 
scrambled, and came out among some Swede turnips in 
the adjoining field, at the very moment the weasel went 
into the low bank hunting for him. The turnips were so 
small, and so far apart, that we did not once lose sight 
of the rat. He ran in and out among them, continually 
crossing his own track; and then making a little circle, 
he came to the bank, a good way from where we sat, 
and climbing over it, got into the footpath about a hun- 
dred yards from us; he then ran towards us with all his 
might, straight along the middle of the path, and under 
the stile on which we sat motionless and smiling, like 
the statues of ‘I'am O’Shanter and Souter Johnny, and 
about ten yards behind us he went into the thick bank, 
and was lost to view. The weasel hunted well in the 
little low bank, and seemed a good deal puzzled, staying 
there much longer than the rat. At last he seemed to 
find out that the game had taken to the turnips; here 
he hunted with great eagerness, and finding the trick 
that had been played, he made a cast like a well-trained 
foxhound, going completely outside all the trail: by 
this device he hit off the scent. Ina few moments he 
was in the footpath, gallopping towards us in fine style, 
his back arched, his head up, his tail in a straight line 
behind him. He passed under us, and in his eagerness 


overshot the spot where the rat went into the bank: it | 


was but for a moment. He came back, quartered the 
ground, found the trail, and was up the bank in no time. 
A black thorn overhung the path ; something moved in 
it; the rat dropped—the weasel dropped too; we heard 
a long squeal—then a shorter squeal—then all was still. 
We went to the spot; the weasel left his prey spitting 
like a cat: the rat’s brain was laid bare, but his heart 
beat for nearly a minute as I held him in my hand. 

Now let us turn to a stronger enemy of the rat, for 
the slaughter of a rat by a weasel is not an everyday 
affair. First, however, a word as to the rats themselves. 
Everybody knows, or ought to know, that we have three 
kinds of rat in this country—the black rat, the brown 
rat, and the water-rat. The black and brown rats are 
near akin ; indeed we have often found black and brown 
in the same litter, and I once took the pains to bring up 
one of these mixed litters, and had got them to a good 
size, when the brown killed the black, and ate them all 
but the skin and a few bones. How these mixed litters 
originate, or whether there is any difference except in 
colour and size, I cannot say. I only know they are of 
common occurrence. The water-rat is altogether diffe- 
rent—short ears, short hairy tail, and close fur. All 
rats take the water with perfect ease and fearlessness. 

It is said that civilisation and the honey-bee are con- 
stantly moving westward: this seems to hold good with 
the brown rat. He was known in the East long before he 
visited the West. We track him through China, Thibet, 
India, Persia, Arabia, Turkey, Hungary, Germany, 
France, England, and in English bottoms to America ; 
but we have no proof what was his native country. 
Now he homes everywhere: he destroys everything ; 
but especially the produce of the farm. He is the 
filthiest glutton that ever quartered himself in our 
abodes: nothing that can be gnawed comes amiss to 
him, animal or vegetable, fresh or putrid, living or dead. 
He is the enemy of man; in some instances the very 
curse of his homesteads. Few people are unacquainted 
with the devastating power of the rat; none try to hide 
or extenuate his failings. He is no favourite; he has no 
friends; he is not game. The hare and pheasant have 
titled and landed abettors and advocates in abundance. 
Great is the havoc they make, manifold the crimes, 
untold the misery to which their preservation leads ; 
but they are game—that agreeable incense offered by 
the needy cultivator at the shrine of the wealthy owner: 
the bench and the bar are alike eloquent in their behalf. 
Not so the rat: he is beset with enemies; he is pursued 
by rich and poor. No clerical justice, no barrister be- 
wigged, pleads his cause: the mechanic may shoot him, 
and not be shot in return—may snare him without being 
immured in a dungeon. Notwithstanding all this, his 
progeny increase and multiply—hardy, omnivorous, pro- 
lific; and, above all, concealed in labyrinthian galleries 
he has excavated in the ground, he sets man at defiance, 
evades his engines and his schemes, and daily and hourly 
becomes more fearful in his numbers, and in his power 
to do us ill. 

Man is unable to compass the destruction of such a 
depredator. Nature, or rather Providence, has an effi- 
cient remedy, and without any assistance of ours, can 
arrest his progress, diminish his numbers, and hold him 
at bay. The slim and elegant stoat is the instrument 
Providence employs to encompass the destruction of the 
rat. A size bigger than the weasel, he has the same 
make and proportions ; and as the weasel is built on the 
best possible plan for pursuing the mice through their 
narrow passages in banks or in ricks, so is the stronger 
stoat exactly adapted to track the grosser and greedier 
rat through the infinite windings of those galleries 
which nature has led him to construct as means of 
escape from his foes, and to which he trusts himself as 
citadels of safety.* So well is the rat aware of the 


* The ermine, whose spotless coat is the highly-prized covering 
of kings, is but the stoat in its winter dress. In this country we 
rarely eee him in this matchless garb; with us he is usually of a 
sober brown, in scvere winters becoming a piebald. 
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power of the stoat, so instinctively does he dread 
coming to close quarters with him, that he evacuates 
his citadel, retreats from his labyrinth of earthworks, 
and ventures abroad in open day, rather than face so 
fierce and active a foe, too happy if a neighbouring 
ditch or stream offer a temporary shelter. But the size, 
scent, skill, and courage of the stoat are generally too 
much for the rat. In vain he plunges into the stream ; 
the stoat pursues, and holding his head and neck out of 
the water, watches for his prey to come, breathless and 
terrified, to the surface. Fear now amounts to fascina- 
tion, and the death-struggle is at hand. It is very 
strange that this struggle should be so short; the rat 
is the heavier and more powerful of the two, and his 
teeth are not merely strong, but are often used with 
good effect when he is the aggressor, and some more 
timid beast is the prey; but once grappled with the 
stoat, all power of resistance seems to have failed, and 
a bite, quick as lightning, penetrates his brain, and 
renders him an unresisting prey. The stoat, like the 
weasel, eats nothing but the brain. Whether the rat be 
killed in his hole, in the water, or on land, by either 
stoat or weasel, I have carefully examined a great many, 
and have always found the brain completely cleared, 
and the rest of the body untouched. Even in this I 
fancy that I perceive an obvious design: this taste for 
a part so essentially vital must of course lead to the 
destruction of multitudes of rats ; the great heavy body 
of a rat would serve for a fortnight’s food, but the brain 
hardly a meal, and it is scarcely consumed when a fresh 
rat is started, and a fresh pursuit begun, the lifeless 
body often falling a prey to the surviving members of 
its own fraternity. Thus there is more than a simple 
preying of beast upon beast for the purpose of satisfying 
a craving hunger: there is instinctive taste for that 
small portion of the body in which life resides—a taste 
that causes the violent termination of the greatest pos- 
sible number of lives. It is as though a check on the 
increase of the rats was purposely provided in the stoat. 
Man, with all his boasted powers, has invented nothing 
to be compared to it in efficiency. 

How do we repay the stoat for these services? Why, 
as in all other instances, we persecute the benefactor, 
we declare war against a friend, we devise snares to 
entrap him, we hunt him with dogs, we slay him with 
guns, we nail him on our barn-doors between those 
other friends the kestrel and the barn-owl! Why is 
this? Because the stoat, in his love for brains, now 
and then ventures to taste those of a fowl or a rabbit, 
or, worse still, those of a pheasant or a hare. But these 
misdemeanours are far oftener charged against him than 
proved. Often and often the stoat dies for the doings 
of the rat, paying the dear penalty of life for the eggs 
the rat has sucked, for the chicken and ducklings the 
rat has killed. Thus do we interfere with nature; 
thus do we trample on the laws Providence has enacted 
for our good. 


TRACINGS OF THE NORTH OF EUROPE. 
STOCKHOLM—CONCLUDED. 


Ir is a general impression of the people of Stockholm 
that there are visit-worthy objects within and near it 
sufficient to occupy a stranger’s time for fully three 
weeks. I stinted myself to nine days, and therefore 
saw only a selection of the best objects, among which 
the palace was the chief. This building is a large and 
imposing one, situated, as I have remarked, on the cen- 
tral island, and forming a noble object from the great 
bridge which extends to the northward. It is a quad- 
rangle, with prolongations of the sides, and the fineness 
of the proportions justify the high terms in which the 
Swedes talk of the architect, Count Tessin, of whose 
genius there are some other scarcely inferior memorials 
throughout the country. This building was completed 
about a hundred years ago. 


In these times, when royalty is assuming more 
rational proportions with regard to the people than 
it bore in the last century, a portion of this magnifi- 
cent palace is deemed sufficient to accommodate the 
king and his family. The remainder, including some 
of the finest halls, is devoted to collections of books, 
antiquities, and objects of art, which are open at cer- 
tain times to the public. In examining the public 
rooms of the palace, I was accompanied by a country- 
man deeply skilled in Scandinavian history and an- 
tiquities—Mr George Stephens, translator of Tegnér’s 
poem of ‘ Frithiof’s Saga’ into English.* Mr Stephens 
being a person of highly-cultivated mind, who has 
lived many years in Stockholm, his society was ge- 
nerally of great advantage to me. I found the col- 
lection of sculpture occupying two long halls, besides 
an anteroom for Egyptian antiquities. We acquire 
a high idea of the taste and spirit of some of the past 
monarchs of Sweden, particularly Gustavus III., when 
we find here so large a collection of the finest works 
of the ancient chisel, purchased mainly by their libe- 
rality. It would be tiresome to enumerate busts and 
bas-reliefs, whole and fragmentary, presented along 
these galleries. Indeed the eye and mind of the visitor 
have no time to rest upon this multitude of objects. 
All I can do is to speak of the few cardinal speci- 
mens, on which we pause, and from which we part with 
regret. Of these the chief among the antiques is the 
‘Sleeping Endymion,’ found in the Hadrian villa at 
Tivoli in 1783, and purchased by Gustavus III. for 2000 
gold ducats, which is believed to be only about a fourth 
of its present value. The figure is the size of life, 
recumbent in an easy, careless attitude, and wonderfully 
expressive and natural, insomuch that the Swedish 
sculptor Sergell could not refrain from laying his hand 
upon the breast, and saying, ‘ Listen, how it breathes!’ 
A series of figures of tie Muses is also much admired, 
The modern works have an extrinsic interest, in the new 
idea which they bring before the mind, that talent in 
art is not so confined geographically as is generally sup- 

I have spoken of the native sculptor Bystrém 
with modified praise: I would place in a very different 
rank two somewhat earlier compatriots, of whose names 
I verily believe not one connoisseur in five hundred 
in England has ever heard: I allude to Sergell and 
Fogelberg. The ‘ Drunken Fawn’ of the former artist 
is an exquisite piece, and the pathos of his ‘ Cupid 
deserting Psyche’ is something to remain with the 
beholder for ever. Fogelberg’s colossal statues of the 
three Scandinavian deities, Thor, Odin, and Balder, 
made less impression upon me; but they are superb 
works nevertheless. Undoubtedly Sergell, Fogelberg, 
and Bystrém are three artists of whom any nation 
might be proud. 

The collection of pictures is less striking, yet con- 
tains many fine works, especially of the Dutch school, 
along with a few choice productions of modern native 
art. There are some specimens of Byzantine and early 
European art which have a high historical value. 
whole of these collections is under the care of an old 
gentleman named Rack, a person of refined manners 
and great suavity of deportment, who readily affords 
any information in his power. I had the gratification 
of giving him some pleasure in requital of that which 
he conferred upon me, by verifying for him a portrait, 
long nameless, as James I. of England. 

The Royal Library, to which a copy of every book 

ublished in Sweden is added, occupies a large hall, and 
is kept in excellent order. The chief curiosity shown to 
strangers is a huge Bible written on three hundred sheets 
of ass-skin, and usually called, from a painting on one of 
the leaves, the Devil’s Bible. It was brought from a 
convent in Prague during the Thirty Years’ War. A 


* London: Black and Armstrong. 1839. 
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curiosity much more important in the eyes of true anti- 
quaries is a copy of the Gospels, called ‘ Codex Aureus,’ 
being written in Gothic characters of gold upon folio 
leaves of vellum, alternately white and violet. It is 
supposed to have been written in the sixth or seventh 
century, and it contains an Anglo-Saxon inscription, 
indicating that a great man named Alfred, and Werburg 
his wife, had redeemed it with money from heathen 
possession, and bequeathed it to the cathedral at Can- 
ter 


‘bury. 

The Museum of Northern Antiquities, which I visited 
on a different day (such being the regulation), is only 
second to that of Copenhagen in richness. I am un- 
willing to enter particularly into its collections of the 
early antiquities of the country, as that subject may 
best be treated comprehensively when I return to 
Copenhagen. Suffice it to say regarding this depart- 
ment, that it is such as, but for the greater collection at 
Copenhagen, would appear ample. The medieval ob- 
jects are likewise abundant—crosiers, jewelled crosses, 
figures of saints from ancient churches, cases for relics, 
&c. There are many miscellaneous articles—as the 
walking-cane of Gustavus Vasa; his seal before he was 
king; a small toy gun with which the eccentric Chris- 
tina amused herself by shooting fleas; the dressing-case 
of Sophia Ulrica, sister and successor of Charles XII. ; 
miniatures of Gustavus Adolphus; and two fine silver 
globes mounted on Atlases, a gift to the latter monarch 
from the city of Nuremberg. The collection of coins 
belonging to this museum is exceedingly rich, contain- 
ing for one thing a larger quantity of the Anglo-Saxon 
coinage than is possessed by England herself. The 
abundance of Anglo-Saxon coins is attributed to the 
fact of Sweden having been in the line of commercial 
intercourse between England and the East during the 
middle ages. 

In Stockholm I was honoured by the friendship of 
Professor Ritzius, whose rank as an anatomist has, I 
believe, no superior in Europe. He did me the favour 
to show me over his extensive anatomical museum, in 
which I found a collection of crania of extraordinary ex- 
tent. The professor, with characteristic good-nature, flew 
from case to case to illustrate the conclusions at which he 
has arrived regarding national crania, as connected with 
ethnography. He says that he finds the skulls of the 
Scandinavian people of all ages of an oval or elongated 
form, while those of the Laps are short and round; an 
extended occiput, or hind-head, making the difference. 
Therefore he disputes the phrenological doctrine, lat- 
terly patronised by Dr Prichard, that nations have 
undergone a variation in the form of the skull in the 
course of their passage from barbarism to civilisation. 
Assuredly all the Scandinavian skulls which the learned 
professor showed me, including many from very ancient 
tombs, were elongated, while all the Lappish skulls 
were short; and he assured me that these skulls had 
been taken as they came, and all that came. I need 
merely remind the reader that the Laps are considered 
as belonging to a different variety of mankind from the 
bulk of European nations—a branch, it is supposed, of 
the same Northern- Asiatic variety which sent forth the 
Turks and Magyars. The perseverance of such na- 
tional features as these throughout an immense extent 
of past ages is certainly a highly-remarkable fact, and 
more especially in connection with the theories which 
assign to all the varieties of mankind a common origin. 
With such a fact before us, the latter idea only becomes 
admissible upon the supposition of an antiquity for the 
human race far beyond any space of time hitherto 
dreamt of in the case; for otherwise, how could the 
variations be carried to the very great extent which we 
see in nature? 

Through Professor Ritzius I became acquainted with 
Mr Bagge, one of the principal booksellers in Stock- 
holm, a man who graces his profession by a learned 
education, by lively talents, and an amiable character. 
In his shop the abundance of German, French, and 
English books gave me an idea of the literature in 


vogue in Sweden. In this country, the audience ac- 
quainted with the native language being small, a ver- 
nacular literature does not receive much encouragement. 
The educated reading-class has to look to Germany, 
France, and England, for its proper pabulum both in 
the department of instructive and entertaining litera- 
ture. Such persons are therefore obliged to learn one 
or more of the languages of those countries, as a step 
absolutely necessary to their obtaining the enjoyments 
and advantages of reading. For this reason it mainly 
is that one rarely meets with a Swede above the 
lower rank who cannot converse in some language be- 
sides his own. English is now much studied in Stock- 
holm, and all our popular authors are known there. 
The literature more especially formed in England dur- 
ing the last few years for the benefit of the multitude 
has found its way in great quantities to Sweden, its 
cheapness giving it a peculiar adaptation for a people 
most of whom have small incomes. From this cause 
alone it was, I presume, that I found myself known by 
name in Stockholm, and was received by some of its 
principal literary and scientific men with a degree of 
kindness which I was not prepared to expect in any 
foreign city. 

One result of this kindness, too remarkable to be 
passed over in silence, was an entertainment given to 
me on the second last evening of my stay in Stockholm, 
It took place in an elegant hotel connected with the 
gardens of the Horticultural Society, and was attended 
by about forty persons, including both the Professors 
Ritzius, Count Rosen, Professor Lovén, Mr Stephens, 
Mr Bagge, Mr Hierta, and some other men of note, of 
whose names I unfortunately did not obtain a correct 
list. The party assembled on a beautiful afternoon in 
the gardens, and thence proceeded in due time into as 
handsome a dining-hall as I have any recollection of 
ever seeing. An artist of the party had been so kind as 
prepare a few decorations for the occasion, in which was 
inscribed a series of names of eminent natives of Scotland 
and others, somewhat curiously arranged. Thus Thomas 
Erskine was associated with Walter Scott, James Watt 
with David Wilkie, Thomas Campbell with Ephraim 
Chambers—this name, I have no doubt, being selected 
in my honour, though I bear no relationship that I am 
aware of to the worthy cyclopedist. Another of the 
conspicuous names was Sir John Pringle, the presi- 
dent of the Royal Society of Dr Johnson’s days, and an 
object of uncommon hatred to the lexicographer, as all 
readers of Boswell will recollect. ‘There was some ap- 
propriateness in the exaltation of this gentleman’s name, 
as it happened that his grand-nephew, Major Pringle, 
English consul at Stockholm, had given us the honour of 
his company. I must hasten from the details of a scene 
which embarrassed me at the moment, and is still the 
subject of embarrassing reflections, from its attributing 
to me an undeserved honour; I may only pause to 
mention, and this I do with sincere pleasure, that every 
sentiment which I uttered in favour of the closer union 
of Sweden with England, by commerce, by politics, and 
by literature, met with a fervid response on the part of 
the gathering. 

Professor Lovén, who takes a department in the teach- 
ing of zoology in the Academy of Sciences, is a young 
man, but one of distinguished attainments. He did 
me the favour one morning to conduct me through the 
zoological collection belonging to the Academy. It is ex- 
tensive, well arranged, and well kept, but, like all other 
museums which I know, straitened for room. The 
Scandinavian Fauna surprised me by the abundance of 
its species in almost all the orders of mammals and 
birds, considering how few animals had met my eyes in 
the course of my journey. The truth is, as formerly 
hinted, the species are numerous, and only the number 
of individual animals small; wherefore of course Sweden 
makes a better appearance in a zoological museum than 
in the fields or woods. The swimming and rapacious 
birds are in great variety ; the glires numerous; there 
are several varieties of fox, some large felinz (as the 
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lynx), and a few beavers. The tetraonide figure largely 
in the collection (cock of the wood, black-cock, ptarmi- 
gan), and here the varieties of season-plumage help out 
the multitude of objects, as well as the interest of the 
collection. An eccentricity worthy of some notice was 
a cross between the black-cock and ptarmigan. 

I had some conversation with Professor Lovén re- 
garding the proofs which exist of recent and continued 
change in the relative level of sea and land in Scandi- 
navia. Like all northern men of science, he was well 
aware of the facts bearing upon this subject, and had 
given his accession to the conclusion now generally ar- 
rived at, that the phenomena depend upon a rise of the 
land, not a depression of the sea. Since Professor Play- 
fair made his famous remark, that a depression of the 
sea cannot be of a local nature, while an uprise of the 
land may be so, the superior probability of the latter 
phenomenon has been generally seen and admitted. 
The conclusion was clenched by the actually observed 
uprise of a large tract in Chili in 1820, and by the ascer- 
tained rising and falling in recent times of a part of 
the coast of Naples. I readily admitted to Professor 
Lovén the value of the facts observed with respect to 
the level of the Baltic, the force of Playfair’s remark, 
and the importance of the observations in South Ame- 
rica and Italy. Still, I said, there was a source of pos- 
sible fallacy open regarding the level of the Baltic, 
which I was surprised had not as yet been thought of. 
The Baltic was an inland sea, and it was ascertained 
that inland seas do not always maintain the same mean 
level as the outer ocean. It was remarkable that not one 
of the observations of the Scandinavian investigators, 
nor of those instituted by Professor Johnston and Sir 
Charles Lyell, was made beyond the space within which 
the inland and tideless character of this sea prevails. As 
cases showing the inequality in question, reference may 
be made to the Red Sea, found by M. Lepere to be 264 
feet above the level of the Mediterranean. The Medi- 
terranean itself has been set down by a French survey- 
ing party as within two feet of the level of the ocean at 
Amsterdam—a difference too small to have any stress 
laid upon it; but it is a startling fact that three diffe- 
rent surveys of the most rigid character assigned diffe- 
rences between the levels of the Adriatic and Mediter- 
ranean, revolving a very little way from a mean of 84 
metres, or about 26 feet, the Adriatic being, like the 
Red Sea, at the superior height.* Considering, indeed, 
the nature of this evidence, we cannot be rigidly certain 
that these differences are as they appear. They are, 
however, sufficient to give us reason for supposing that 
the Baltic—the throat of a vast number of rivers (the 
fifth part of Europe is drained into it), and furnished 
with but narrow communications towards the outer 
ocean—may heretofore have been kept up at a some- 
what higher level than the ocean; a condition to which 
its temperate clime is of course favourable. From 
changes in the natural drainage of the basin, whether 
from variations of climate or otherwise, from a clearing 
of the channels of communication, or some other local 
causes, the abnormal level may be diminishing, and 
hence it may be that so many parts are shallowing, and 
so many rocks formerly submerged are coming above 
the surface. All this is purely hypothetical;+ but I 
submitted to Mr Lovén that it makes out a case for 
inquiry, because it is not comfortable to sit down with 
a conclusion on a scientific subject while any source of 
fallacy stands yawning behind us. I proposed, with all 
deference, that the Academy of Sciences should endea- 
vour to induce the gover t to e te a levelling 
survey from the medium level of the sea at Trondhiem 
to the ordinary or medium level of the Gulf of Bothnia, 
with a view to ascertaining if these were identical; in 


* Humboldt’s Asie Centrale, ii. 301. 


which event of course the conclusion would stand good 
as at present; whereas a contrary result, if at all con- 
siderable in degree, would show that the observed facts 
were liable to be accounted for without necessarily pre- 
suming a movement of the land. The learned professor 
was at first exceedingly unwilling to entertain my 
doubts; but he at length admitted their weight, and 
undertook to make a report on the subject to the Aca- 
demy, and for this I supplied him with the materials. 
Of the result I have as yet heard nothing ; but at least, 
I trust, I may take this means of warning all who feel 
an interest in the subject against a too implicit trust in 
the theories which have been somewhat over -confi- 
dently, if I may not say somewhat arrogantly, main- 
tained with regard to the changes of the apparent level 
of the Baltic. 

Some of the external features of Stockholm are cha- 
racteristic of the social and economical condition of the 
country. In Drottning’s Gaden, and other principal 
streets, we see many good houses, elegantly furnished. 
The shop windows betray sufficiently the prevalence of 
luxurious habits among the people. But these streets 
are at the same time destitute of side pavement; there 
is no gas-light; and the fact of there being no water in- 
troduced into houses is occasionally announced through 
one of the most fastidious of fhe senses. Unfortunately 
for Stockholm, an és or gravel ridge runs through it, 
affording a ready supply of round stones wherewith to 
pave the streets. I say unfortunately, because the 
authorities might otherwise have been obliged to obtain 
squared blocks for that purpose. As it is, you walk along 
a tablet composed of egg-shaped pebbles, very pretty to 
look upon, but a penance for the feet not much less 
harassing than the unbdoiled peas. Carriages roll over 
this pavé with a deafening rattle, so that conversation 
with the companion of your walk is impossible. If rain 
fall at the time, you have to take the ~—- middle of 
the street, in order to have some chance of escaping a 
series of cascades descending from the several houses 
through wooden tubes, the lower extremities of which 
are turned outwards, to make their contents fall free of 
the walls. You see, in short, that’there is much devo- 
tion to elegance and luxury, but little combined move- 
ment for utility or conveniency. As at Copenhagen, 
street improvements are impeded by the stupidity of 
the authorities. It must be admitted, however} that 
a beginning is now making. At the time of my visit, 
the workmen were commencing a side pavement in 
Drottning’s Gaden, and I believe I was one of the first 
persons who passed over the first completed portion. 

The gaiety for which Stockholm is remarkable does 
not depend so much upon the wealth of the people—for 
this is a rare commodity everywhere in the north—as 
upon the multitude of half-idle nobles and officials con- 
centrated in the city. During winter, the theatres and 
opera, the numerous balls and private evening parties, 
enable the Swedish sybarite to escape from the tedium 
of his own society every night. A person of good fashion 
may often be at three parties in one evening if he 
chooses. The universal self-indulgence must be re- 
garded as the mark of a particular stage in social pro- 
gress, through which England passed a good many 
years ago. It is the state of a nation partially en- 
lightened, which has never had any great social cala- 
mities or struggles, and which dreads nothing. Even 

ina is serious, under the terrors of the slave ques- 
tion. England is grave, thoughtful, and energetic for 
improvements, because it is sensible of a constant danger 
in Chartism and the appalling demoralisation of its lowest 
class. Sweden thinks of nothing of the kind, is happy 
and gay, as England was about the year 1785. You 
scarcely ever hear of any public-spirited movement in 
this country. Its nobles and gentry are never heard of 
as interesting themselves in agricultural improvements, 
bestirring themselves to promote education, and sub- 
scribing for all sorts of charitable objects, as those of 


exhibi. | England are. One great iron master, with perhaps 


sixty thousand a year, probably does not spend one 


| 
} 

+ It must also be admitted that the shallowing of the Baltic is} 
only announced in some parts of the coast, not in all. The whole b 
of the German shore, for instance, is said to betray no j 
change. I do not, however, feel assured that this partial { 
tion of the phenomena as respects locality is well established. 
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ay of that enormous income in promoting objects 
the benefit of the public. These things are not 
thought of here. How far different the fashion is in 
Britain, the accounts of expenditure of every man there 
who is in tolerably easy circumstances, and has the 
usual feelings of human nature, can well testify. 

Sweden being in most respects a prosperous and 
improving country, under a government practically 
mild, it follows that reforming politics are not in great 
vigour amongst the bulk of the people. In the crisis 
of 1848, a party of this complexion strained to effect 
some changes in the legislative system, which is by 
no means a good one; but they could not agree about 
what should be demanded, until the time of reaction 
came, and hence Sweden presents no exception to the 
universal failure of democracy on that occasion through- 
out Europe. It appeared to me that the character and 
conduct of the king and his family form at once the 
most conservative influence at present in Sweden, and 
the best guarantee for gradual and safe reforms. ‘The 
king is a kind-hearted and conscientious man, unfeign- 
edly anxious for the good of his people. Without 
striking talents, he is sufficiently enlightened to have 
formed just views of policy, and these he carries out as 
far as is practicable. It will be to many readers saying 
a great deal if I say that King Oscar is avowedly a 

at admirer of England. His queen, who is a grand- 
} ams of Josephine, is described as a most amiable 
and sensible woman. They have a fine young family, 
headed by a prince of about four-and-twenty. They 
conduct their court upon a sum little exceeding sixty 
thousand a year, and study to set an example of quiet, 
respectable living to their somewhat over-gay subjects. 
It is most interesting to a stranger in Stockholm to find 
that a monarch and his family may become, in conse- 
quence of their own conduct, the objects of so much 
esteem and regard among the people. During ail the 
time of my residence there I never heard an unkind 
or slighting word regarding the king. The only 
fault ever hinted at is his being possibly too easy and 
familiar with his subjects—a fault, however, admitted 
to spring from the very goodness of his nature. He 
walks every morning for a short time before his palace, 
ready to receive petitions from the humblest person 
who may approach him. He often drives through the 
streets with a single servant. ‘There seems to be a no- 
tion that his good-nature and condescension are a little 
abused by impudent and worthless people; but no other 
fault is cited. I was told that if the court had been 
at Stockholm at the time of my visit, it would have 
been the simplest matter of course that I should be 
taken to see and converse with the king. When I con- 
sidered that men of my profession and station in life in 
England never so much as dream of coming in contact 
with native royalty, I was deeply impressed with the 
peculiarity attributed to the Swedish court, and the 
difference in this respect between it and the courts of 
greater sovereigns. 

Much discussion was excited a few years ago by the 
account which Mr Laing gave of the vast amount of 
crime in Sweden. It was, I believe, pretty satisfactorily 
made out that the country is not so remarkable in this 
respect as unexplained statistics would seem to show.* 
But what Mr Laing stated regarding one department of 
morals in Stockholm was, I am assured, not far from the 
truth. There is a degree of licentiousness in this city far 
beyond anything ever known in our country, even in the 


* According to Forsell, in his ‘ Statistics of Sweden’ ( Bagge, Stock- 
holm, 1844), the reason of the alarming accounts which have been 
given of crime in that country is, that the tables on which these 
accounts are based include, as crimes; a vast number of offences 
inferring little or no turpitude—as tres) on forests, smuggling, 
illicit navigation, neglect of mending of roads, neglect of fencing, of 
‘ skyds,’ of snow-ploughing, non-app at fires in the woods, 
or at public chases when summoned, sheltering of vagabonds, 
turning loose of cattle, and using of unstamped measures. My own 
impression is, that the Swedes, generally speaking, are an inoffen- 
sive and amiable people, and that the security to life and property 
in that country is as great as in my own, if not greater. 


reign of Charles II. Iwas furnished with an authentic 
document showing the number of illegitimate births, in 
proportion to the entire number, to be, in the parish of 
Maria, 42 per cent.; in that of Ulrica Eleanora, 51 per 
cent.; in Clara, 59; in Jacob’s and John’s, 62; in Ca- 
thoven, 68; in Hednig Eleanora, 81; and in St Nicolas, 
82 per cent. These returns are understood to be affected 
by the flocking of women from the country to be deli- 
vered in the city ; but it cannot be in any great degree. 
As connected with this subject may be mentioned the 
Barns-huset, or Children’s House, one of the greatest 
institutions of Stockholm, into which a vast portion of 
the progeny of licentiousness are received. One ar- 
rangement, by which an infant is received here for 100 
dollars banco (L.8, 6s. 8d. sterling), and never more 
heard of, seems like holding out a license to trans- 
gression. Female indifference to virtue spreads much 
higher in society than is the case, except in a very 
limited degree, in England—a fact of which several 
striking illustrations were related to me. It is hard to 
imagine of the neat, clean-looking servant-girls (pigas) 
whom one sees tripping along the streets in their black 
bodices and aprons, and with uncapped heads, that not 
one of them, or only one here and there as an excep- 
tion, has the first and chief of female virtues rooted in 
her heart. Yet such is the fact. I am even assured 
that it is not uncommon for the peasantry to send their 
best-looking daughters to Stockholm, with precisely 


those expectations which Margery in ‘ Love ina Village’ | 


hints at in her contemplated migration to London. ‘The 
only special reason I heard assigned for the licentious- 
ness of Stockholm is the great number of military and 
other official persons living there, with incomes suffi- 
cient to give them the run of the gaicties of the town 


(a lieutenant has L.28 a year), but not to enable them to | 


maintain independent housekeeping. The mercantile 
classes are, however, as deeply dyed in this guilt as the 
government employés. It is a distressing subject, which 
I must not dilate upon; but I may remark that the 
very laxity which is to be complained of somewhat 
softens the results, as the guilty, not feeling themselves 
indignantly thrown off by society, as they are in Eng- 
land, do not so entirely lose their own respect as with 
us, and consequently continue to observe more external 
decency. We do not find among them that abandon- 
ment to drink, that fearfully rapid course of deprava- 
tion, and that inevitable shortening of existence, which 
are the dire consequences of the loss of female virtue in 
England, primarily through the very efficacy of the vir- 
tuous principle itself. 

Part of my last morning in Stockholm was spent in a 
visit to the hospital, through which Dr Huss conducted 
me with much courtesy; but I found nothing to re- 
mark besides one somewhat startling cireumstance—the 
mixture of fever patients with others. The physicians 
believe that by this plan the virulence of fever is dimi- 
nished, and that it consequently becomes less conta- 
gious—an opinion, I need scarcely say, altogether xt 
variance with the more extensive and accurate expe- 
rience of French and English hospitals. Another por- 
tion of the same time was devoted to seeing the royal 
printing-office, under the care of Mr Norstedt. As this 


must needs be the principal bog-trykkerie in Sweden, | 


I was curious to learn the amount of its power. It has 
one double-cylinder printing-machine, and one flat- 
pressure machine capable of printing only a single side 


at a time; besides which there are a few hand print- _ 
ing-presses of various constructions. Mr Norstedt adds | 


another business, having a bathing establishment on 


the adjoining border of the lake. I found it a little © 


square of wooden construction, containing hot and cold 
baths, and cots for undressing, while the centre of the 
quadrangle was a general plunge and swimming bath, 
supplied by a constant flow of the waters of the lake, as 
they here pass on to their outlet. The only other pub- 
lic place of any note which I visited in Stockholm was 
the apartment of the celebrated Berzelius, in the build- 


ings of the Academy of Sciences. It consists of a suite 
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of modest-looking rooms, where his excellent chemical 
apparatus is still kept. The recent loss of this eminent 
man was an irreparable blow to Sweden. 

In Stockholm, as in every other part of Sweden visited 
by me, I remarked how slow the working-people are 
in their movements, and how ineffectual is much of 
their labour. A gentleman who visited Stockholm the 
month before me, makes the same remark respecting 
working-men. He watched the operations attend- 
ing the building of a row of houses opposite his 
lodging, and became convinced that four English would 
do the work of ten Swedish operatives. They did 
not appear to have any foreman to keep them at their 
duty; and after applying to their labour for a few 
minutes, would stop for three or four more to hold a 
conversation with some passing lounger or looker-on. 
Two men, he observed, were required to plane a piece 
of wood, where one man would suffice in England. He 
was surprised at the small progress made in eight days. 
The men earn about one shilling English a day; but 
English workmen would, he thinks, be preferable at 
double the wages. Their way of living looked comfort- 
less. At eight in the morning the workman went to 
the nearest provision-shop and bought a pickled her- 
ring, which, with a rye-biscuit and a little buttermilk, 


‘costing in all about an English penny, constituted his 


breakfast. Each ate it sitting on the ground, usually 
with a newspaper or pamphlet spread before him. The 
observer looked with special care to the business of 
ship-building, with which he was conversant, being 
himself a Hull shipowner. He became convinced that, 
in fair competition, the English has nothing to fear from 
the Swedish ship-builder, if the workmen arid masters 
will only ‘ pull together.’ Such observations should 
tend to reassure those amongst ourselves who apprehend 
great evils from free trade, not merely in matters where 
handcrafts are concerned, but in agriculture. We hear 
much of the low wages of artisans and field-labourers 
in Sweden and other continental countries, and of their 
other various advantages for supplying grain and other 
articles to Britain; but we do not hear at the same 
time of the small amount of work done for the low 
wages, or of the backward state of all instrumental 
means of labour, as well as (most important particular 
of all) the small mental aptitude of these nations for 
any kind of industrial enterprise. I could not under- 
take to prove that this is a sufficient offset against the 
superior taxation of England; but it is certainly a con- 
sideration which ought to be borne in mind, and I be- 
lieve it is one of no small importance in the case. 
While provisions are generally cheap in Sweden, 
nearly all articles of clothing are dear, but this is solely 
on account of the restrictions put upon trade. The 
eager efforts to encourage native manufactures tell 
upon the comfort of the people to a degree painful to 
contemplate. They are fond of English clothing, on 
account of its fine quality; but it is placed under a duty 
which utterly forbids its being attained through legi- 
timate channels. The upper and middle classes are, 
nevertheless, constantly seen clothed in the silk and 
woollen goods of Great Britain. These articles are of 
course smuggled in vast quantities into the country. 
It is beyond the power of any preventive service to ex- 
clude anything the smuggling of which has so high a 
bounty placed upon it; and it is impossible for any go- 
vernment to detect or punish that in which so strong 
a popular interest is concerned. I heard at Gottenburg 
of an attack by the customhouse authorities on a cloth- 
shop supposed to contain smuggled goods. The people 
rose half frantic at the thought, and by mere pressure 
around the guilty spot, prevented the law from being 
executed. In a system of this kind, all dealers must be 
more or less corrupted, for it must be impossible to sell 
goods at the price inferred by a full payment of duty, 
where so many are offering them under contraband ad- 
vantages. The prices are, nev very much 


higher than would be necessary if the goods came freely 
into the country. You will pay 1s. au ell for shirting 


which is sold in England at 9d., and 4s. 6d. per yard for 
lutestring which in England would not be above 2s. 9d. 
The fact is, that the only effect of this irrational proce- 
dure of the government is to fill the pockets of a few 
speculative traders, at the expense of infinite suffering 
to the people at large—that people whom the restrictions 
are professedly designed to serve aud benefit. 


THE MAGIC MIRROR. 


‘Dear, ingenuous girl!’ exclaimed Henry Rivers with 
rapturous enthusiasm as he kissed for at least the 
twentieth time a perfumed note which he had received 
about half an hour previously: ‘ what a tenderness and 
grace; what a contempt, or rather forgetfulness, of 
mere extrinsic advantages breathes through the charm- 
ing delicacy and reserve of these dear lines! And I, 
mistrusting infidel that I was, to delay the offer of my 
hand till the “Gazette” officially announced my colonial 
appointment, lest, forsooth, Ellen Danvers should, on 
account of the want, on my part, of a sufficiently hand- 
some income, decline the proposal she has so frankly, so 
gracefully accepted! I would wager my existence that 
when she perused my letter, the fact of eight hundred 
pounds per annum having been added to my previously 
very modest revenue did not so much as glance across 
her mind, far less influence in the slightest manner her 
acceptance of my suit. Beautiful Ellen! what would I 
give to have been present when the modest gratitude, 
the amiable confidence which dictated her written reply 
rose in gentle murmurs to her lips, and- flashed with 
radiant eloquence from the clear depths of her dark- 
blue eyes!’ 

Mr Henry Rivers, who was seated at his solitary 
dessert, here paused in his passionate soliloquy to help 
himself to a glass of wine and some grapes. I had 
better improve the interval which elapsed ere he re- 
sumed his rhapsodies to jot down a few particulars 
relative to his parentage, education, and present posi- 
tion in the world. 

Henry Rivers, then, was the third son of a highly- 
respectable country solicitor, who, fancying he dis- 
cerned in him the material of which chancellors and 
chief-justices are fashioned, sent him at the proper - 
to ‘eat his terms’ in Lincoln’s Inn. This stage of the 
journey towards the woolsack Mr Henry Rivers per- 
formed in a very efficient manner indeed, and he was 
in due time called to the bar by the benchers of that 
distinguished and venerable inn of court. Whether, 
however, his respectable parent nad, with excusable 
partiality, overrated his forensic aptitude, or whether 
the attorneys of the Queen’s Bench had entered into a 
conspiracy to ignore the young gentleman’s abilities, 
certain it is that exceedingly few briefs found their way 
into his hands. About five years after he had assumed 
the wig and gown, Mr Rivers, senior, departed this life, 
bequeathing his excellent business to his two eldest 
sons, and two hundred pounds per annum in ground- 
rents to his favourite Henry. The still youthful barris- 
ter, amidst his grief for the loss of so indulgent a father, 
felt wonderfully consoled by the reflection that the 
means of a future decent maintenance did not depend 
upon the exertions of his own brain, in which organ, 
his modesty had for some time whispered, too great re- 
liance ought not in prudence to be placed. Not that 
Henry Rivers was deficient in average ability, or un- 
possessed of talent of a certain kind, only it did not hap- 
pen to be of the kind suited to the profession chosen for 
him. His imagination especially was a very brilliant 
one, and could at a moment’s notice 

* Clothe the palpable and the familiar 
ith golden exhalations of the dawn ;’ 
a faculty which, in an argument upon a demurrer, 
would, it may be easily conceived, prove rather in the 
way than otherwise, Still further to excite his already 
overheated fancy, and withdraw his mind from the de- 
lightful study of ‘ Coke upon Littleton,’ he had managed 


| | 
| 

| | 
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to fall desperately in love with a young lady of great 
beauty and accomplishments, the second daughter of 
Mr Cuthbert Danvers, and a very amiable, well-prin- 
cipled person, but possessed withal of no dowry save 
her beauty and her virtues. He had been long mentally 
debating whether—— But I must follow him in his 
quickly-resumed flights of fancy. 

* Love and friendship! friendship and love! divinely- 
varied essence which, sprinkled upon the common- 

‘places of existence, converts the parched and dusty 
earth into an elysium, fragrant with bright flowers, 
and rich in glorious fruits, from which flows nectar for 
the gods ’—— 

He was interrupted by a slight tap at the door; and 
in as ordinary a tone as he could at the moment com- 
mand, he bade his visitor *‘ Walk in.’ 

*Dear Aunt Barbara, is it you? I am delighted to 
see you. It is, I think, but three days since you were 
-_ but an age has been crowded into that brief point 

time.’ 

* Who were you addressing so loudly when I knocked ? 
I was afraid you had company.’ 

‘I was soliloquising, dear aunt: indulging in irre- 
pressible utterance at the happiness, the joy, the bliss 
with which this charming note has inspired me! Read 
it, and imagine my transport at its reception.’ 

‘A very lady-like, proper reply,’ said Aunt Barbara, 
after a slow and minute perusal of it. ‘ Ellen Danvers is 
a — superior person; her family, too, are worthy 

e. 


: Bensible !—superior! How wretchedly cold and for- 
mal your expressions sound! ‘The mild radiance of 
maidenly regard which shines through every line you 
have been reading might, one would think, have kindled 
a warmer ’—— 

‘Nonsense, Henry!’ interrupted Mrs Barbara Rivers. 
‘Do you take me for a school-girl, or has your good for- 
tune utterly crazed your brain? Pour me out a glass 
of wine: I have walked all the way from Aldermoor to 
congratulate you on your appointment. There can 
now be no mistake about that.’ 

‘Certainly not. Perhaps you would like to read Sir 
Edward Aytoun’s letter announcing his success in pro- 
curing it for me. Here it is.’ 

* Very kind indeed; but he might have been less pro- 
fuse of his foolish compliments. A real service such 
as he has rendered you requires no such silly tinsel to 
enhance its value.’ 

‘Foolish compliments !’ exclaimed Henry Rivers with 
some asperity: ‘I believe Sir Edward is perfectly sin- 
cere in every expression he has used. You need not, 
Aunt Barbara, elevate your eyebrows in that manner: 
I do not of course mean that I deserve the high compli- 
ments he is pleased to pay to what he calls my great 
ability and superior fitness for the office—in which 
encomium, by the way, it appears the minister fully 
concurs—but I am quite sure Sir Edward thinks precisely 
as he writes. He and I, you know, were college friends.’ 

* You silly boy! Yet it is perhaps better you should 
believe so: we gain nothing by prying too curiously 

the surface of the world’s conventionalisms :— 


** Glissez, mortels ; n’appuyez pas,” 


is a maxim of sound worldly wisdom: but let us change 
the subject. I am very glad you took my advice not to 
make Ellen Danvers an offer till your appointment was 


gazetted.’ 
‘I doubt,’ rejoined Henry Rivers with increasing ill- 


humour, ‘that either Ellen or her father bestowed a | h 


thought on the subject, or were in the slightest degree 
influenced in their decision by my increase of fortune.’ 

A merry laugh broke from Aunt Barbara’s lips, but 
she made no answer in words. 

‘ Still as ever, I see, a disbeliever in the ethereality of 
either love or friendship. According to you, aunt, the 
purest emotions, the highest actions, have all necessarily 
an alloy of earth about them,’ 

‘Perhaps so; but Iam not so foolish as to wish to 


cloud the mirror in which the speech and actions of 
mankind love to glass themselves, by needlessly raking 
amidst the selfish sediment which, I fear, lies at the 
bottom of almost all human motive.’ 

‘There, aunt, I differ entirely with you. I would 
have all polite shams, all make-believes, banished the 
world, and replaced by a constant and frank sincerity.’ 

‘And so disenchant the world of its romance, its 
poetry, its innocent and agreeable illusions! Insist that 
people should be perpetually annoying and insulting 
each other by irritating, useless sincerities! Society, 
my dear boy, under such a régime would not be endur- 
able. Much of the present, as well as the future, is 
wisely hidden from us.’ 

A long and wearisome discussion ensued upon this 
knotty point, during which both speakers occasionally 
manifested very natural symptoms of drowsiness. 
Henry Rivers persisted in stoutly maintaining that 
affection, friendship, contaminated with the slightest 
admixture of worldliness, was not worth acceptance. 
But he was at length disgusted with his aunt’s obsti- 
nacy, and his eyes, in spite of himself, began to close. 
Still he struggled manfully against the unpolite feeling, 
sipped a little more wine, and even fancied for a moment, 
from his aunt’s silence, that she was giving in. But sud- 
denly the placidity of his respected relation was broken 
as if by a squall, and she displayed a warmth and vehe- 
mence quite foreign to her usual placid manner. Her 
very features appeared to dilate and charge with passion 
as she pursued her energetic argumentation. 

At length, after concluding a long and fierce invec- 
tive, in which doubts of the angelic disinterestedness of 
Ellen Danvers and Sir Edward Aytoun were strangely 
mixed up and confused, she pointed with a significant 
gesture to a small oval hand-glass which happened to 
be lying on a side-table—* You remember on what occa- 
sion I presented you with that toilet-glass?’ 

* Certainly I do.’ 

‘I have never yet informed you of its strange quali- 
ties, though I have been frequently on the point of 
doing so. It is a magic mirror, and will confer on you, 
as it has conferred on me, the wretched privilege of 
seeing and hearing all things that concern yourself 
without deception or disguise.’ 

*Is it possible? But you must be jesting!’ 

*I was never more serious. The proof is easy. 
Breathe thrice upon it, and the scene your wish sug- 
gests will instantly be pictured there. You will also 


syllable that passes between the persons © 


hear 
summoned before you.’ 
Henry Rivers seized the glass with a confused feeling 


of delight and vexation. Was his aunt mocking him, 
or did he really a talisman which would enable 


possess 

him to look beneath the outward shows and shams of | 
the world, and bask in the sunlight of truth, undimmed, | 
undistorted, by the false media through which it reaches | 


unprivileged eyes and ears? Surely the age of magic, 
of mysticism of all kinds, was past; and yet-—— There 
could be at all events no harm in making the trial. 

He breathed thrice upon the mirror, and expressed a 


wish that the interview between his friend Sir Edward © 
Aytoun and the colonial minister should pass before him. — 
The glass in an instant displayed a — 


Magical indeed ! 
large, handsome apartment, the business cabinet appa- 
rently of a great personage. Subordinate officials, secre- 
taries, glided in and out with deferential manner, and 
in observant silence, except when and then 
only Ts with "bated breath and whispering 

um 


ness. 

‘Sir Edward Aytoun has been waiting some time, 
my lord,’ said a gentleman who had just entered in a 
low voice. ‘ He is becoming impatient.’ 

An expression of extreme annoyance passed over the 
great man’s features as he muttered, ‘ That is the most 
persistent personage that ever besieged and worried a 
government for favours. He is, however, too important 
an animal to be slighted. Ask Sir Edward to walk up,’ 
he added in a louder tone. 
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Sir Edward Aytoun entered, and it was marvellous 
how rapid a change the noble lord’s features underwent. 


have been longing to talk over your last night’s speech. 
It was—you know I am not in the habit of flattering—a 
first-rate thing. Palmerston was delighted with it. He 
had intended, I know, to speak himself, but felt, when 
you had concluded, that nothing more was to be said.’ 

Sir Edward bowed, and looked pleased. He did not, 
however, reply, but silently kept his seat in an expec- 
tant attitude and manner which no secretary of state 
could possibly misunderstand. Comparatively young as 
he was in years, the baronet was y far too old in 
public life to be amused or diverted from his purpose 
by empty compliments. 

‘I suppose, Sir Edward,’ said the minister after an 
embarrassed pause, ‘ you have called respecting the ap- 
pointment you have solicited for—for’—— 

‘Mr Henry Rivers,’ suggested the baronet. 

‘Yes, Rivers. Are you very desirous of obtaining it 
for him, because I had partly promised it to’—— 

*I am desirous,’ interrupted Sir Edward tartly, ‘ that 
your lordship should oblige me in this matter. It is, I 
think, a favour to which my unvarying support of the 
administration fully entitles me.’ 

‘Excellent man! true-hearted friend!’ ejaculated 
Henry Rivers, averting for an instant—as, gazing upon 
the ceiling, he appeared to contemplate the altitude of 
Sir Edward’s merits—his eyes from the mirror, ‘ this is 
| indeed friendship in its true essence. Here, too, there 
| is no disguise, no false colouring.’ He looked triumph- 
| antly at his aunt; but observing, to his great surprise, 
| that that lady’s countenance still retained the cold, 
| eynical expression it had lately assumed, turned again 
to the magic glass. 

He must have missed a sentence or two, for the noble 
lord was saying, ‘ Quite an undistinguished man, I un- 
derstand, though called to the bar five or six years ago; 
has never, I believe, held a brief; did I not so under- 
stand you, Mr Quill?’ 

‘ Four only in five years, my lord. The last he held 
was in a pauper-removal case, when his law was corrected 
by an alderman, before whom the matter was argued.’ 

* Confound the fellow !’ nfuttered Mr Henry Rivers, 
colouring at the same time to the very tips of his ears: 
© how came he to know that, I wonder ?’ 

* This colonial office,’ interposed Sir Edward, ‘ re- 

uires, I believe, no remarkable ability in the 

lling it. If it did, believe me I should hesitate greatly 
in asking it for Henry Rivers. He is a young man of, 
I have no doubt, good principle ; but as to great quick- 
ness of intellect, that is quite out of the question.’ 

The holder of the magic glass turned his face 
stealthily towards his aunt, but snatched it swiftly 
back as his eye encountered the mocking, triumphant 
smile which curled her lip. 

‘If you press it,’ rejoined the minister, ‘ we must 
oblige you; but really, since the person to be benefited 
is so mere a nobody ’—— 

* Your lordship mistakes the matter,’ interrupted the 
baronet : ‘ I care very little about Henry Rivers, though 
I believe him to be a worthy fellow enough; but the 
fact is, his brothers, the attorneys, are busy, influential 
men in the county: you know how closely parties are 
divided there; and I really cannot afford to lose their 
support, as I unquestionably should if this appointment 
pee conferred upon their somewhat feather-headed 

rother !’ 

* Enough—enough! he must have the appointment. 
Send him a civil message from me, and say I will 
appoint an interview with him before he leaves 
country.’ 

‘I will; accompanied by my very best congratulatory 
compliments. Cela va sans dire.’ 

Henry Rivers laid down the magic mirror. This, 
then, was his friend; the man for whose sincerity of 
soul he would oe his life! Never would he 
place faith in man again—never! A few mi- 


* My dear Sir Edward, I am so glad to see you! I/| Ed 


nutes’ reflection, and a glance at the ‘ Gazette,’ which 
was lying on the table, suggested other thoughts. ‘ Sir 
ward has certainly rendered me an essential service ; 
and what he said was perhaps, after all, not entirely 
incorrect: and yet I can no longer look upon, or feel 
towards him asI did. Confound the mirror!’ he ex- 
claimed with sudden passion, and as if about to dash 
it on the ground. ‘ Aunt Barbara was right—with re- 
gard at least to male friendships,’ he added, restraining 
himself, and speaking more calmly. ‘ But the love of 
a maiden for her betrothed—the gentle guilelessness of 
a virgin heart palpitating with the pure and sweet emo- 
tions of a first affection; these feelings caught from 
heaven, unstained of earth, cannot be too nearly con- 
templated—too minutely analysed!’ Once more his 
breath thrice dimmed the magic glass: then, 


* Like the murmur of a dream, 
He breathed her name,’ 


accompanied by a wish to witness all that passed from 
the receipt of his marriage-offer till the answer was 
despatched. 

The wizard depths of the mirror instantly disclosed 
a handsomely -furnished sitting-room, opening with 
French windows upon a shrubbery and flower garden, 
through which presently entered beautiful Ellen Dan- 
vers, attired in an elegant white morning-dress, and 
with a bouquet of brilliant flowers in her hand. A 
servant approached, presented a letter—the letter—and 
retired. Ellen Danvers placed the flowers upon a 
marble stand, and glancing curiously at the seal, whilst 
a charming blush mantled her fine features, with some 
precipitation removed the envelope. 

The blush deepened as she read, till its hue mocked 
that of the freshly-gathered roses by her side; a bright 
smile parted her sweet lips, and a soft, low sigh, as she 
seated herself in pensive mood and’ attitude, escaped 
her gentle bosom. 

Thrice-blessed mirror !’ 

She was roused from her reverie iy Se entrance of 
her sister Marian, a gay, light-hearted sel, about two 
years younger than herself. . 

‘Ellen, papa wishes to see you in the library. He 
looks as grave as a bishop. Mamma seems equally 
solemn, and you—— Why, Ellen, your eyes are filled 
with tears! What, for mercy’s sake, can it all mean?’ 

‘Read this, Marian,’ said Ellen, proffering the letter, 
and passing at the same time an arm round her sis- 
ter’s waist. ‘ Papa has doubtless received a companion 
epistle.’ 

read, and when she had finished, exclaimed, 
with a kind of regretful archness— A proposal of mar- 
riage from Mr Rivers, as I’m alive! No wonder every- 
body seems struck of a heap! But I forbid the banns!’ 

‘Do you, Marian; and for what reason ?’ 

* Reason, Ellen! as if reason had so much to do with 
these affairs! In the first place, then, you would have 
to leave us: in the next, he is nothing like so hand- 
some as Frank Mildmay. Ah, that blush, Ellen! Need 
I further explain why these banns must be forbidden ?’ 

‘Mr Mildmay, Marian, is out of the question. Papa 
has, you know, forbidden his addresses, and I entirely 
acquiesce in his decision.’ 

‘I wish Caroline and Fanny were at home. It’s my 
impression,’ added Marian pettishly, ‘that Mr Rivers is 
humpbacked !’ 

‘ Nonsense, you silly madcap! little round-shoul- 
dered, perhaps.’ 

‘ The devilish glass !’ 

A servant entered, iterated Mr Danvers’ desire for 


the | Ellen’s presence in the library, and the sisters left the 
roo 


m. 

A moment, and the library was disclosed, with Mr 
and Mrs Danvers, Ellen and Marian, seated in council. 

* Well, Ellen,’ said her father, ‘ what answer shall we 
make to this ardent, eloquent lover of yours?’ 

The blushing girl did not raise her head, nor imme- 
diately reply. At last she said, ‘Do you not think, 


| | 
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papa, I am too young as yet fur so very serious an 
engagement ?’ 

*You are one-and-twenty years of age, and your 
mother was, I think, a twelvemonth younger than that 
when we were married. Is that your only objection to 
the proposal of Mr Rivers ?’ 

* But, papa, I have seen so little of him, that I—— 

ly you must decide for me.’ 

* You do not dislike him, Ellen?’ inquired Mrs Dan- 
vers, 

‘No, mamma; certainly not. I esteem him, and as 
an acquaintance, rather like him: nothing more.’ 

* Accursed mirror !’ 

‘It is, I think, a very eligible match,’ said Mr Dan- 
vers, ‘ for a girl without fortune; and I do not think it 
at all essential to married happiness that the lady 
should be at first what is called in love with the gentle- 
man, You will make a good and affectionate wife—of 
that, Ellen, I am quite sure. By the appointment con- 
ferred upon him, and which is, you know, gazetted, Mr 
Rivers’ income is now at least a thousand a year; and 
that, where you are going ’"—— 

* Papa!’ 

* Well, where at all events he is going, will maintain 
a very handsome establishment. Then his character is 
unexceptionable, and his temper one of the easiest in 
the world. Altogether, Ellen, I think you have drawn a 
fair prize in the matrimonial lottery.’ 

‘The climate is very healthy, I believe?’ said Mrs 
Danvers. 

‘Entirely so; and society there is of a somewhat 
high cast for a colony.’ 

*I suppose,’ said Ellen Danvers, blushing still more 
deeply than before, ‘from Mr Rivers’ official position, 
his—his wife will take precedence after the lady of the 
lieutenant-governor ?’ 

‘Certainly, Ellen—no doubt about it,’ replied Mr 
Danvers with a quiet smile. ‘Now, run away and 
write your answer; miue will be ready in two or three 
minutes.’ 

The young ladies tripped off to another apartment, 
followed by their mother ; and a change of scene imme- 
diately exhibited Ellen seated at a writing-desk, and 
endeavouring, whilst Marian peeped over her shoulder, 
to indite a fitting acceptance of Mr Rivers’ passionate 
proposal. But the task seemed an endless one. Sheet 
after sheet of note-paper was wasted in vain attempts ; 
but ultimately she placed a rough draft for approval in 
her mother’s hands. 

‘Far too stiff, too cold, too formal, Ellen. This will 
never do.’ 

‘Then pray, mamma, write it yourself, and I will 
copy it.’ 

Mrs Danvers complied; and the missive which had 
so charmed Mr Rivers was, after some emendations by 
Marian, fairly copied and subscribed by Ellen Danvers. 

* Heigho!’ sighed the affianced bride as the three left 
the apartment. ‘No doubt you and papa know best; 
but I do wish I could reciprocate a little more warmly 
the poor gentleman’s vehement passion for insensible, 
and, I fear, not over-grateful me.’ 

* You will be a happy wife, Ellen,’ replied Mrs Dan- 
vers, ‘and Rivers will be a fortunate husband.’ ‘The 
door closed, and the glass was a blank. 

‘Infernal mirror!’ exclaimed Henry Rivers, whose 
fierce emotions during the scenes unrolled before him I 
have but interjectionally attempted to describe— infer- 
nal mirror! you have robbed love, life, of all its charm! 
Frank Mildmay too! I have seen him there! Mad- 
man, idiot that I was to avail myself of such devilish 
agency!’ and again seizing the mirror, he dashed it 
furiously beneath the fire-grate. 

The crash of the glass was echoed by the voice of 
Aunt Barbara, exclaiming at its shrillest pitch, as she 
shook her nephew roughly by the arm, ‘Good heavens, 
Henry, what do you mean by smashing decanters in 
that frantic way ?’ 

* Decanters, Aunt Barbara!’ stammered Henry Rivers, 


starting to his feet, and thoroughly bewildered ; ‘ wasn’t 
it the mirror?’ 

‘The mirror! Henry, Henry, you have been taking 
too much wine. I left the room only about half an hour 
ago, and on my return, behold you are pitching decan- 
ters into the fire!’ 

‘It was a dream, then, thank God! Aunt Barbara, 
were quite right; and now, if you please, let us 

ve tea.’ 


About eight years after these events Mr Henry Rivers | 
was seated on a pleasant summer evening beneath a 
veranda of trellis-work, festooned and canopied with | 
gorgeous flowers, watching with calm delight the gam- | 
bols of his three charming children. Near him sat his — 
still beautiful wife, turning over a file of English news- | 
papers that had just arrived. Presently an exclamation — 
of surprise escaped her. | 

‘ What is the matter, Ellen?’ inquired Mr Rivers. 

‘ Nothing affecting us, Harry, though it startled me 
somewhat; Frank Mildmay’—— It was now the hus- 
pees turn to start. ‘ Why, you did not, I think, know © 

im ?’ 

‘No matter ; what of Frank Mildmay ?’ | 

‘ He has broken his neck in a steeple-chase. Do you | 
know, Harry,’ she added after a few moments’ pause, 
and with one of the sweetest, happiest smiles that ever 
lighted up woman’s face, ‘ that I once quite liked Frank 
Mildmay ; and I do believe that, had it not been for 
dear, good, sensible papa, I should have accepted him © 
rather than you. What a providential escape for both | 
of us! Was it not, Harry?’ | 

*Providential indeed, replied the husband, fondly 
pressing his wife’s proffered hand. Presently after- | 
wards he added in a musing tone, but unheeded by Mrs 
Rivers, who was again busy with the newspapers, ‘ A re- | 
markably clever woman is Aunt Barbara. Ishould like | 
to hear her opinion upon “ the philosophy of dreams ”— | 

** Glissez, mortels ; n’appuyez pas.” 
Sounter philosophy than that never fell from human | 
ps.’ 


A WORKING-MAN’S REPORT OF MICHIGAN. 


{In the spring of last year the writer of the following paragraphs, 
a journeyman printer, possessed of both industry and intelligence, 
but yet capable of obtaining only casual and uncertain employ- 
ment in a profession overcrowded with workmen, and at that time 
suffering from unusual depression, joined (with his son, a lad of 
fifteen) a small party of emigrants, consisting in all, including © 
children, of but eleven persons. Their intention was to seek out | 
and purchase with their united means a suitable plot of ground, 
by the cultivation of which they expected to realise a suflicient — 
support, and gradually to improve their condition through the ex- | 
ercise of temperance, industry, and perseverance. Aftcr a search | 
of some months, both in Canada and the States, they ultimately 
settled on a partially-cleared farm of cighty acres in the neighbour- 
hood of Detroit. The reader can himself judge of the prospects 
before them, and may learn from the following candid sketch, — 
written certainly without the remotest idea of publication, some- 
thing of the difficulties to be encountered, and the encouragement 
to be met with, at the present moment in emigrating to the back- | 
woods of America. 


You must know that the American government sur- 
veyors divide the land into sections of a square mile 
each, or 640 acres; a road is generally cut between 
each section, but this consists simply of felling the 
trees, which are left to rot and block up the route, and | 
it is years before these roads assume the appearance of | 
civilisation ; and until then, any part of the forest is — 
better for travelling than a government road. A sec- | 
tion of land stands thus :— 


0 | 80 | 90 a» | | 
80 | | 80 | | 


You may imagine our lot to be the one marked with 
an asterisk, which fronts a travelled road all but impass- — 
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able in wet weather. There are no stones in this region 
to make roads with: good roads are laid down with oak 
planks of four inches in thickness. We have two and 
a-half miles to go to reach a planked road, and four and 
a-half miles further takes us to Detroit. ‘There is no 
clearing behind us for some distance, the land being in 
the hands of speculators waiting for purchasers. None 
is to be had under ten dollars an acre. I attended a 
sale of land last week between here and Detroit; it 
fetched twenty-five dollars an acre. There were thirty 
acres, eight only cleared, and no buildings. The only 
land government has left to sell is in parts where cli- 
mate is unfavourable, or where the distance from the 
markets is too great. Population increases but slowly 
in Michigan. Detroit has been a city of importance for 
many years—its position has caused it to be so; but 
though we are only seven miles from it, there are vast 
tracts of land in our neighbourhood which have never 
echoed the sound of a woodman’s axe. Pontiac is the 
nearest town to Detroit, and that is twenty-four miles 
off, and is merely a village. The road thither from 
Detroit is good, and chiefly planked. There is also a 
railway, formed for the purpose of carrying the grain 
products of Oakland county to Detroit market, from 
whence it can be shipped to Buffalo and other ports. 
The road is nearly all through forest in the hands of 
speculators; the land good for little, being mainly 
swamp and sand. I explored the land northwards on 
the shore of Lake Huron for about a hundred miles. 
There are several villages on the margin of the lake, at 
which steamboats on their way to Wisconsin halt for 
supplies of wood—the population of all of them but 
trifling. Land may be bought within three miles of the 
lake, but it would not be a good speculation, as I am 
convinced near a century will elapse before the district 
becomes populous. There are no natural harbours on 
that coast, and the expense of making artificial ones is 
too great to be thought of at present. Harbours made 
there must be of durable materials, as the storms on 
these lakes are terrific... .. As to the backwoods, I 
would not recommend a settlement there even to the 
stoutest farmer; he would have to learn a business en- 
tirely new to him: his main occupation would be chop- 
ping and clearing for some years, and even then his 
land would be cursed with standing stumps, which it 
takes ten years, on an average, to rot away. An Eng- 
lishman knows nothing of the use of the axe till he 
comes to America. I have made the acquaintance of 
two Americans who live within a mile of us. They 
have instructed me in ‘ Yankee fixings;’ and though 
they say I shall never be a Yankee, they compliment 
me in saying that I ‘ frame well, and would have made a 
The chopping makes my limbs very stiff: on awaking 
in the morning I can hardly use my hands and arms, but 
do not feel much of it in the course of the day: am in 
hopes this will wear off. I told you before coming out 
that I did not intend to be dismayed by difficulties, and 
I have stuck to that determination. I have wrought 
much harder than ever I did in England, but am in 
hopes things will be a little easier in the course of a 
twelvemonth. .... 

I told you we had forty acres of cleared land and 
forty of forest. A loghouse, degenerated to a stable, 
stands at the distance of a rood from the road, and a 
few yards behind this was a little log-shanty, built ten 
years ago by a negro employed on the premises: there 
is likewise a log-barn. We gave fifteen dollars an acre 
for our farm, and it was thought cheap. We had left 
the families at Detroit while we were negotiating the 
purchase, and preparing a place for their reception. 
The first job was to put the loghouse into shape. The 
floor had been laid on ‘sleepers’ sunk into the earth, 
both of course rotten. The mud paste had fallen out 
from the logs which formed the walls, through the 
chinks of which the gray sky grinned miserably. While 
M—— went to Detroit to make arrangements, Willy 


boards, and dug out the earth bencath about a foot deep, 
laid fresh sleepers, and placed on them a good covering 
of planks, and made a capital floor. We had all our 
tools and nails, and got on very well. M—— joined us 
in a day or two, and we plastered and whitewashed the 
walls. We have a brick hearth and brick chimney, 
and when the fire is lighted it is comfortable enough. 
The house is divided into two parts, the inner part 
being again divided into two bedrooms. A bedstead was 
fixed in each of these rooms. As you may be curious 
to know how a backwood bedstead is fixed, I will de- 
scribe the process, which we were taught by Mr B—, 
the party of whom we bought the land, and who has 
proved himself an excellent fellow. We went into the 
woods and picked out a long piece of oak, a sapling 
about three inches in diameter: this was cut into four 
pieces ; a hole was bored with an auger about an inch 
diameter in each, and a corresponding hole for each 
post was bored in the log-wall of the room; four cross- 
pieces were then cut, rounded at the ends, and with a 
mallet driven into the walls ; the cross-pieces were then 
introduced into the holes in the posts or legs, and ham- 
mered up in the same style, and then stood ‘ firm as 
oak.’ Three planks thrown across each of these fix- 
ings made two splendid bedsteads. These being des- 
tined for the heads of the family, another bed was fixed 
between the cheek of the fireplace and the wall for three 
of the children. With other contrivances, all were 
lodged with the exception of Willy and me, who were 
left to occupy the middle of the floor in front of the 
fireplace on three planks raised on boxes. Here we 
accordingly slept for some days; but neither of us re- 
lishing our quarters overmuch, I turned my attention 
to the black man’s shanty, thinking I could repair it, 
and lodge there much more at ease. I found this shanty, 
into which I had not looked before, about eleven feet 
square, with a sloping roof not high enough in the 
lowest part to stand upright in. Heavy logs form 
the sides of the building—so heavy, that levers must 
have been used to bring each log to its position. The 
roof is formed thus—trees are felled and sawn through 
their centres lengthways, and then hollowed into shapes 
semi-cylindrical. One portion of the trunks is placed 
thus, - - - 

and the others thus, - - 
and from the method in which they are fixed, you will 
perceive that what falls on the convex surface will in- 
evitably flow into the sub-lying concavities, and find its 
way to mother earth, as the whole slants considerably. 
I found the hut in a wretched state of disrepair, with 
the exception of the roof; all the mud plaster had dis- 
appeared from the walls; there was very little floor, 
and what there was was rotten; no chimney, but a hole 
in the back for the escape of smoke. The place hav- 
ing been long deserted, it had become a rendezvous for 
lizards and snakes, and it really required some courage 
to set about repairing it. Willy, however, had the same 
desire as myself to secure a snug sleeping-berth, so to 
work we went with right goodwill. While I was laying 
down the new floor, my son dug the clay, and made 
the paste for the walls, and afterwards we filled up the 
chinks together. In three days we were able to sleep 
in it: we had got a sound floor, a door (leathern hinges 
of course), a good bedstead, and the walls plastered and 
whitewashed : it was an immense gratification to us 
both to find it so comfortable. We have made a good 
fireplace and a chimney: the cheeks of the fireplace 
are of wood faced with mud, the back of mud entirely ; 
and though there is not a particle of stone or brick in the 
whole affair, I defy the strongest wind to blow down the 
chimney, and I can have an immense fire on the hearth 
without danger: there is at this moment a hundred- 
weight of wood burning, and we always leave it in that 
state on retiring to rest without apprehension, and sure 
of finding a fire burning in the morning. The improved 
appearance of the shanty has gained me great credit 
from our neighbours, and I continue to use it, although 
the farmhouse has since been 80 as to 
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the use of the shanty unnecessary. Willy and I sit on 
a box and a barrel on each side of the fire in our sanc- 
tum, having no chairs. I tried my hand at making a 
chair: a fat Yankee made the first trial of its quality, 
but broke it to shivers with his weight, and then had 
the modesty to tell me I was no mechanic. ... . 

With respect to land: most of the cultivation here is 
very roughly performed, the farmers seeming to agree 
that that method which takes the least labour is the 
best. They nearly all declare that a man could not live 
on less than twenty-five acres. I am persuaded that 
an industrious family might live on less than ten acres, 
and save money. I intend to direct my attention prin- 
cipally to gardening, all garden stuffs commanding a 
ready sale at Detroit. Wheat is not much cultivated 
here; it is thought to require too much attention. The 
principal produce is Indian corn, oats, and hay, for all 
of which there is a ready sale at Detroit. Horses are 
plentiful, and in general are fine-looking animals; feed 
being cheap, they are in good condition: cattle and 
sheep are not so large as in England. Beef varies in 
Detroit from three-halfpence to twopence-halfpenny per 
pound. When a farmer kills a ‘beef critter, he dis- 
poses of a portion to his neighbours, and then salts the 
remainder for his family; when he sells any of his 
stock to a butcher, he either is paid all in cash, or has 
part cash, and the rest in meat, to be drawn as he wants 
it: any of his neighbours will bring him a few pounds 
at any time, as most of them are continually passing to 
and from Detroit. Indian corn is a wondrous produce 
of nature; it is the most useful grain in the world; it 
fattens every animal that eats it. Man, bears, horses, 
oxen, pigs, racoons—all enjoy it. When green, it forms 
a fine vegetable for the table ; and when ripe, is a sweet- 
flavoured grain: there are generally two good ears on 
astem. A few days ago, while coming through a field, 
I plucked one of the ears, and counted the number of 
grains; they amounted to 860. 

Water is sometimes short in this district; the well 
which we found on the farm failed us this summer, and 
we were forced to dig another, which fortunately yields 
us a copious supply. The summer has been exceedingly 
hot, but it has been cooler recently, with plenty of 
rain. We have the Indian summer yet to come (it is 
now the 15th October), which lasts from two to six 
weeks, after which the winter, though it is said the 
frosts are not severe until after Christmas. A farmer 
usually kills a ‘ beef critter’ when the frost sets in, cuts 
it up, and freezes the joints; when a piece is wanted for 
cooking, it is immersed in cold water until it thaws, 
when it is found to be as sweet as though fresh killed, 
and much tenderer. The people generally live on salt 
pork; they consider it the best food for this climate. 
I have not met with any bacon, for which pork is the 
universal substitute; being first half boiled, and then 
fried, it has much the flavour of mild bacon. People 
here live well: though I cannot say much for their 
wardrobes, yet every one has a profusely - furnished 
table; but there is no waste, the pigs coming in for a 
good share of the leavings. . .. . 

The climate, in my opinion, is far superior to that of 
England: the summer is hotter, but it lasts much longer. 
There are frequently thick fogs at night, but the atmo- 
sphere is generally clear. Whether it is owing to the 
great distance from the sea I cannot say, but all ani- 
mals require to be supplied with salt, and that is the 
reason the inhabitants assign for eating so much salt 
pork. Our people have all suffered from diarrhea, 
which, we were told, we might have escaped by eating 
salt pork three times a day. Pumpkins are grown in 
great quantities between the rows of Indian corn; they 
arrive to great perfection, keep as well as turnips, and 
are famous food for horses and cattle; unlike turnips, 
they impart no unpleasant flavour to the butter, but 
rather improve it. Tomatoes abound. Apples, pears, 
plums, peaches, cherries, are fine and plentiful. Grapes 
are cultivated, but I have seen none of the ripe fruit, 
except of the wild grape, which grows in the woods, and 


of which I intend to cultivate a few slips next year. 
The potato disease exists here, but the potatoes we 
now eat are finer than any I have seen in England for 
some years, onions, parsnips, celery, are very 
poor in comparison with English, but this arises from 
want of cultivation. I should like some good English 
seed of each of these vegetables; they would thrive well 
with care in this soil. We have every variety of useful 
timber here; oak is everywhere most abundant; so are 
beech, sugar-maple, soft-maple, hickory, iron-wood, &c. 
The trees attain a much greater altitude than in Eng- 
land. Most of them, oaks included, are seen in the 
forest varying from 30 to 80 feet in height, without a 
single lateral branch farther than a dozen feet from the 
summit. This is probably caused by the struggle to 
overtop each other in reaching up after the light. 
Though the tops are so high, the roots have compara- 
tively no hold upon the ground: while the forest is 
unbroken, they stand erect and firm, but once begin a 
clearing, and the wind brings them down by wholesale. 
All trees intended to stand must be planted; you then 
have branching trees with deep roots. Houses are never 
erected within the reach of forest-trees—a squall of wind 
might cause one of these to annihilate the building. 
When the woodman has struck his last stroke at one of 
these forest monarchs, the sight is sublime: you first see 
him gently swaying forward, reminding you of the ma- 
jestic motion of a launching ship; then you are startled 
by a mighty and multitudinous crashing, as he forces 
his descent sheer through the smaller trees beneath him. 
This is succeeded by a deafening sound as his ponderous 
trunk smites the earth, a sound which reverberates 
through the woods for miles around. ... . 

We have no thorn hedges: all railing is done as you 
see it described in the ‘ Yorkshire Emigrant.’ I have 
occasionally seen a tree of the white-thorn growing in 
the woods, but like everything else here, it is larger than 
in England ; the spines are much longer and stouter, and 
the fruit is as large as acherry. 1 wish I had a small 
sackful of the English kind to plant. .... 

I should think that the place we inhabit, from the 
general appearance of the subsoil, has been elevated 
from the lake: we have first a coat of vegetable mould 
about eight inches in thickness; the next is a mixture of 
sand and clay, the sand greatly preponderating : the sand 
and clay have evidently been deposited in quiet water. 
The general flatness of this part of the country favours 
this idea, and I have observed in Lake St Clair that 
large patches of land, varying from one to four miles 
in width, are rising on a level with the surface of the 
lake; they are all covered with rank grass, and no doubt 
in course of time a flood will arise, deposit a crust of 
mould, and render them productive. 


MONSIEUR THILORIER. 
A Few days since, having left the close and gloomy 
hall where the members of the Paris Scientific Insti- 
tute hold their meetings, I walked through the Place 
Vendéme, and my eyes turned involuntarily towards 
a small high window in one of its corner houses. Some 
years ago that window lighted the laboratory of Mon- 
sieur Thilorier, a man who united immense practical 
knowledge to a poet’s imagination. It happened one 
day, that while walking in the street in a state of com- 
plete mental abstraction, occupied in the solution of 
some abstruse problem, he came into rude collision with 
acarriage. The shock threw him down. I was pass- 
ing at the moment; and having raised him, offered my 
arm to support him to his house. On the way, we be- 
gan to converse on scientific subjects, in which I took a 
lively interest ; and thus commenced a sincere friend- 
ship, over which, during ten years, there passed no 
cloud. Some weeks afterwards, Thilorier, whom acci- 
dents encountered in the cause of science had covered 
with scars like a veteran, tried, before an immense au- 
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dience, various experiments in condensing carbonic acid. 
When this hitherto impalpable and invisible gas was 
seen starting from the apparatus in the form of snow, 
enthusiastic acclamations burst from the crowd, and 
tears of joy filled the eyes of Thilorier as I pressed his 
warm, trembling hand. 

It was evident that he had now seized the germ of a 
new motive power, destined to excel and replace steam, 
which, in comparison, would be considered a slow and 
cumbrous agent. From the tribune, M. Arago said em- 
phatically, ‘with all the authority of his scientific name, 
that in the construction of railways, regard should be 
had to the probable substitution of a power far surpass- 
ing steam: he then alluded to Thilorier’s experiments 
in condensing carbonic acid gas. 

Meantime Thilorier entered his laboratory, and with 
his eyes closed, and his favourite cat on his knee, medi- 
tated in profound silence. With delight he surveyed 
the future results of his discovery—steam supplanted 
by an agent one thousand times more powerful; trans- 
atlantic navigation easy and rapid; the problem of 
steering balloons almost solved! He contemplated cir- 
cumnavigating the globe in a vessel impelled by con- 
densed carbonic acid, and in which a spiral screw would 
replace the clumsy paddles; for the idea of applying 
the Archimedean screw to navigation had been long 
since conceived and expressed by Thilorier. Those 
who knew him may remember the surprise he always 
testified that ‘it had not been thought of long ago.’ 
However, if Thilorier had discovered an unrivalled 
motive power, it still remained for him to demonstrate 
how its force could be regulated ; and on several occa- 
sions his experiments to that effect were sufficiently 
disastrous. The apparatus burst, and not only covered 
the martyr of science with fresh wounds, but smote him 
with almost total deafness. It was then thought proper 
to try at the Sorbonne a grand and decisive experiment 
on this intractable gas. Either by some fatal impru- 
dence or sad chance, the apparatus blew up, wounded 
severely several of the spectators, killed one of the 
attendants, and deprived Thilorier of a finger. Yet it 
was not this loss that grieved him: it was the discredit 
thrown on his darling discovery. Fear possessed the 
souls of all the savans, and they obstinately refused to 
hearken to Thilorier’s naif argument—‘ This is the 
twentieth time that my condensing apparatus exploded, 
and only the first that any one was killed. Hitherto 
all the harm it did was to wound me.’ The very name 
of carbonic acid gas was sufficient to put to flight the 
whole body-corporate of the Institute, not to mention 
the Sorbonne and the College of France. 

Sad at heart, Thilorier returned to his laboratory ; 
and those who knew him remarked a total change in 
his habits: he passed whole days without noticing his 
cat; paced backwards and forwards in his room for 
hours ; no longer handled his crucibles and alembics ; and 
when, by chance, he went out, he would walk through 
the middle of a crowded thoroughfare, and stop short 
suddenly, regardless of the curiosity he excited. He 
was a handsome man, with fine hair, already gray, and 
he wore in his button-hole the ribbon of the Legion of 
Honour, so that his appearance secured him from insult. 
It often happened that some woman, moved with com- 
passion, took him gently by the arm, and led him safely 
to the footpath. On these occasions he never thought 
of thanking his benefactress. He would pass by his 
best friends without seeing them, or replying when they 
spoke. One fixed idea had taken possession of him: a 
fixed idea—that indescribable line of demarcation which 
separates genius from madness, Newton from the fool, 

_who thought he could suspend the moon on the point of 
his forefinger. The mind of Thilorier continued in this 
state for many years. 

One morning, at five o’clock, he entered my room. 
He was no longer the same man as on the previous 
evening ; his appearance was completely transfigured— 
no more abstraction, no more profound meditation. He 
was newly shaved, neatly dressed, and he passed be- 


tween two tables covered with porcelain ornaments 
without upsetting anything. He seated himself at the 
foot of my bed, and said with a calm, smiling air, 
* Well, at length I have solved the problem! You know 
that some weeks since my apparatus blew up’—— 

‘Some weeks!’ interrupted I: ‘some years you 
mean?’ 

‘ Ah, really !’ said he quietly. ‘Have I, then, been so 
long in solving this difficulty? But weeks or years, 
what do they signify after all, as I have my solution? 
Yes, my friend, not only is an explosion rendered im- 
possible, but I feel that I have mastered this terrible 
force. I can do what I please with it: it is my slave. 
At my pleasure I can employ it in moving enormous 
masses, in giving life to gigantic machines, or in playing 
without injury among the most delicate and fragile 
springs.” 

Surprised, I looked at him without speaking. 

‘He doubts—he doubts what I tell him!’ cried he 
laughing. ‘But look at these plans and drawings: 
believe your eyes, and hear me!’ And then, with a 
brilliant clearness which allowed no misgiving to linger 
in the mind even of one not profoundly versed in the 
arcana of science, he developed the methods which he 
meant to employ, and their bearing on his favourite 
theory. ‘I shall require three days to prepare my 
apparatus. I wish to construct it entirely with my 
own hands. Come, then, to me in three days, and you 
who, through evil report, have ever continued my stead- 
fast friend, shall be the first to witness and share my 
triumph.’ 

He pressed my hand affectionately, and left me, 
saying, ‘In three days: don’t forget!’ 

1 was punctual to the appointment. As I entered 
the gate, the old woman in the porter’s lodge addressed 
me— Ah, monsieur, what a misfortune! Such a good 
man! As gentle and innocent as a child, and to die so 
suddenly 

* Who?’ cried I. 

‘Monsieur Thilorier! He died in his study not an 
hour since !’ 

Alas! it was too true! A sudden fit had carried off 
my poor friend. What had become of his discovery? 
No trace could be found in his laboratory of the draw- 
ings I had seen; and his notes, if he had any, were 
likewise lost. Had he really solved the great problem 
which he sought? No one can tell: his thoughts had 
been imparted only to one, unfortunately incapable of 
recalling their recondite import correctly. However it 
may have been, steam yet remains unrivalled; and the 
condensation of carbonic acid gas is regarded as a 
curious but most perilous experiment, which chemical 
professors rarely venture to try. 

If Thilorier had lived but a few days longer, who can 
tell whether this untameable gas might not have changed 
the destiny of the entire globe ? 


A GROUP OF SAVAGES. 

During the early part of the present summer season I 
strolled out of doors one evening to enjoy a little open air 
exercise, and to inhale the invigorating breezes which con- 
tribute to render the climate of Natal, and its capital 
Pietermaritzburg, peculiarly agreeable and beneficial to 
persons of delicate constitution, as also to those labouring 
under the debilitating effects of sedentary employment. 
Having had my ramble, I was returning homewards, 
when, casting my eyes towards the town, I espied a 
cluster of natives a little way off the roadside, some 
of whom were seated on the grass, and the company 
apparently engaged in conversation. Concluding them 
to be a party a to market, I moved 
towards them, in the hope of securing a bargain, either 
in the way of a good mat for my floor, a pot of honey, 
a few fowls, some potatoes, or such-like matters which 
they might have brought, as is their wont, from the 
kraals to dispose of to the or white men. On 
reaching them, I found the group to consist of a man, 
two lads, and four izintombi, or young women; and by 
using a jargon composed of broken E bad Dutch, 
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and worse Kaftir, I ascertained that, laden with baskets of 
melies, or Indian corn, for the market, they had that morn- 
ing at daybreak started from their place of abode, at Mr 
Allison’s Wesleyan mission station, and being now near 
their journey’s end, they had halted for a while to adjust 
their persons, previous to making their appearance at the 

issi hoolh in town, where they had agreed to 
pass the night; and also to refresh themselves with some 
tzinkua, or bread, made from a coarse kind of meal pro- 
cured from melies, by the very primitive process of crush- 
ing or mangling the grain between a small roundish stone 
and a large flat one. The bread, I noticed, was not, as is 
usual with the Kaffirs, round for cach one rudely 
to detach his portion, but was divided with a knife, and 
lay decently spread upon the lap of the eldest of the 
females. Although I saw that there were no purchases to 
be made, yet this group exhibited such an unexpected 
degree of cleanliness of person and neatness of apparel 

being all very decently clad), added to a spirit of con- 

ding cheerfulness which seemed to prevail among them, 
that I felt a strong inclination to remain and witness them 
at their frugal repast. Seeing that I showed no signs of 
departure, she who held the bread spoke a few words to 
the man, who presently removed his broad-brimmed hat 
from his head, the lads following his example, and the 
girls bending meekly forward, and gave utterance, in a 
mild and strikingly reverential tone, to a short prayer for 
a blessing upon the food! When they had finished eating, 
I put a few questions to them as to the nature of their 
daily employments: the man, who seemed like the ‘ Great- 
heart’ of the company, replied that he worked the ground 
—one of the lads helped him; and the girls said they were 
usually employed in the house, and the bread of which 
they had just partaken was the result of their labours. 
Those ‘ wild Kaflirs’ formed a beautiful group; their words 
suggested a beautiful picture of cheerful industry; and I 
slowly resumed my walk, tormented with a host of imper- 
tinent comparisons that rose unbidden into my mind.— 
From a correspondent, W. P. 


CHINESE IVORY-CARVING. 

The cases of concentric balls, each within each, so ex- 
quisitely carved by the Chinese, and styled by the Edin- 
burgh Review ‘ the ne plus ultra of idle industry,’ have given 
rise to many disputations. In a former number, we copied 
from a popular journal a distinct assertion that the ivory 
ball was divided before the carving, and that the sub- 
sequent joining would become manifest by the application 
of sufficient heat. A correspondent of our own, however, 
stands up for the honour of Chinese art, and declares not 
only that the balls, with the exception of the outer one, are cut 
from a single solid globe of ivory, but that he himself has 
y analy and practises as an amateur, the method of 
doing so. As an illustration of his reasons for supposing 
that the inner balls are actually cut out of one piece, he 
mentions the Chinese fans that are familiar to most people. 
* Let any one,’ says he, ‘ look attentively at the sticks when 
folded, and he will find the perforations all alike, and so 
exact, that he must be convinced that they were made in 
the solid, and the sticks afterwards sawn apart.’ Follow- 
ing out this idea, he inquired what there was to prevent 
the perforations in a solid ball with taper tools from being 
made in the same manner? and he then proceeded to 
establish by experiment the possibility of separating the 
solid into various balls after the perforations were made. 
* After many unsuccessful attempts, I succeeded, and have 
done many of them in hard wood, and also in ivory— 
the latter being tried only when I had succeeded in the 
former. Ivory is too expensive to experiment upon; and 
the value of the substance even in China would not, I 
should think, admit of so many solid pieces being cut up 
merely to produce cases of balls.’ Our correspondent adds 
that there are professional turners in London who have 
met with the same success; and that these curious balls, 
which have excited so much surprise and argument, are 
now manufactured in this country, as in China, out of a 
single solid piece. is, however, must always be under- 
stood to be with the exception of the outer ball, which, 
being of an entirely different and more elaborate pattern, 
must necessarily be carved from two hemispheres afterwards 
closely joined. 

WATER-DRINKING. 

I am decidedly opposed to the indiscriminate drinking of 
large quantities of cold water, One cannot understand in 
what manner these large imbibitions are to operate so as to 


be useful in the animal economy. We know precisely what 
becomes of the water soon after entering the stomach ; we 
ean trace exactly what course all this water must take— 
what channels it must traverse—between its entrance and 
its exit. We are perfectly well acquainted with certain 
physiological effects produced by it after it has been re- 
ceived into the system. 
temperature, and therefore diminishes the vital power of 
the stomach; it puts certain systems of capillary blood- 
vessels on the stretch, to the great danger of bursting, and 
it over-taxes the kidneys. I have seen two very bad cases 
which were fairly attributable to the excessive drinking of 
water.... Thus, then, it seems there are certain well- 
understood and very obvious injuries which the large im- 
bibition of water cannot fail to inflict, while the supposed 
benefits to accrue from it are altogether mystical, proble- 
matical, unintelligible. The quantity of water which each 
person should drink during the day must always depend 
on his own feelings. He may always drink when the 
doing so is agreeable to his sensations: when it is repul- 
sive, never.—Dr EF. Johnson’s Domestic Hydropathy. [Quite 
our own opinion; there may be intemperance in drinking 
water as in drinking alcoholic liquors. The fanaticism of 
water-drinking, however, seems to be on the decline. ] 


ODE TO BEAUTY. 
Spirit of Beauty! thou 
That permeatest the grand old universe, 
I fly to thee, I kiss thy radiant brow— 
Glory-lit by gleams from paradise— 
And pray thee to disperse, 
Beautifullest essence ! 
By thy rainbow presence, 
The sorrow-cloud that haunts these aching cyes, 
And dawn upon me with that tenderest light 
Which streams from off thy pinions, seraph-seemer, bright 
Thou, in blue-swooning space, © 
Where outmost comet flares across the void 
His gleamy torch, findest a dwelling-place ; 
And this round world is cinctured with thy smiles ; 
Our souls are never with thy sweetness cloyed, 
As sunset limes still murmurous with bees, 
Whether o’er argent seas 
Thox sprinklest many little gleaming isles 
Girdled with chiming foam and foliage crowned, 
Or shadowing the deep with rough rocks moss-embrowned. 


Thy power to bless is felt 
When lifts the fair sweet moon above the pincs 
Her silver crest, and loveliness is spelt 
In the deepening azure by star-galaxies ; 
But far more when Orion’s jewelled belt 
Dims at the ruby burst of dawn, when shines 
The misted mead with dewy brilliancies, 
And the dusk forest thrills 
With throbbings strong of wind-waked symphonies, 
Whilst thou, purple-enrobed, queen’st it from laughing hills. 
Fair flowers that braided shine 
Upon the kirtle of the moist-lipped spring, 
Or in the lap of summer, all are thine ; 
Drooped hyacinths, the sapphire sentinels 
About a runiet’s crystal issuing, 
Dew-lustred violets, spired asphodels, 
And gleam of poppies among golden corn ; 
Twin roses cheek to cheek where garden glooms 
Are incensed by the spicy plumes 
Of julyflower refreshing as the breath of morn. 
The dim wood greenly folds 
Thy shadowy form within his braided boughs, 
Droops his plump fruitage which the autumn moulds 
For thy young lip; or when keen frost endows 
llis wintered arms with silvery foliage, 
Thou fov’st to watch our valley-slopes of snow 
Take, like flushed beauty’s brow, a vermeil glow 
From the red west—foam-footed Thetis too, 
Bids thee glad welcome to her breezy blue, 
For thou art loved all o’er thy bourncless heritage. 
I. If. 0. 
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